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H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


For times of performances see Announcements in the Press 


APOLLO 


BRENDA BRUCE 
ARTHUR MACRAE 
ALAN WEBB 
MILES MALLESON 
CYRIL RAYMOND 


in 


BOTH ENDS MEET 


by Arthur Macrae 


AN EVENING WITH 
BEATRICE LILLIE 


For a limited season only 


GLOBE 


LYRIC 


ROBERT MORLEY 
ZENA HOWARD 
WILFRID HYDE WHITE 


in 
HIPPO DANCING 

* ; by Robert Moriey me 

PHOENIX 

by arrangement with IRENE MAYER SELZNICK 


LILLI 


REX 
HARRISON PALMER 


in 
BELL, BOOK AND CANDLE 
a new comedy by John van Druten 
with 
ATHENE SEYLER 
and 
WILFRID LAWSON 





STRAND 
CORAL BROWNE ROLAND CULVER 
DORA BRYAN 1AN CARMICHAEL 

ERNEST THESIGER 


SIMON AND LAURA 


a comedy by Alan Melville 
TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


HAYMARKET _ 


RUTH EILEEN 
GORDON HERLIE 
SAM LEVENE 


THE MATCHMAKER 


% a farce by Thornton Wilder 
LYRIC, Hammersmith 


MARGARET 
RUTHERFORD 


in 


TIME REMEMBERED 
A Romantic Comedy by Jean Anouilh 
___English version by Patricia Moyes 
WESTMINSTER 


PEGGY ASHCROFT 
NOEL GEORGE 
WILLMAN 


DEVINE 
MICHAEL RACHEL 
WARRE KEMPSON 


in Max Faber’s adaptation of 


HEDDA GABLER 


by Henrik Ibsen 








PAUL 
SCOIVELD 


LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Opens Dec. 22nd. 2.30 Twice Daily 7.0 
Magnificent Panto 
MOTHER GOOSE 


MAX BYGRAVES. Peter Sellers. Margaret 
Burton, Shirley Eaton, RICHARD HEARNE 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Eves. 7.30 Mats. Weds. 2.30 Sats. 5.15 & 8.30 
ANTON WALBROOK G EVELYN LAYE in 


‘*WEDDING IN PARIS” 
with SUSAN SWINFORD, JEFF WARREN 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 & 8.50 
See Daily Press for Holiday Matinees 


NORMAN WISDOM in the Gay Musical Show 
transferred from the London Palladium 














Mavfair Catering 
Co Ltd 


34 NORTH ROW, PARK LANE, W1 


s 


SPECIALIST CATERERS 


(under Royal Patronage) 


& 
HIRE FURNISHERS 
ak 


Every Occasion and Anywhere 


* 


WHEN ENTERTAINING 
Consult us — we can assist 


MAYFAIR 0175 * 

















WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART Ltd 


Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Diploma at end of two-year course 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN, MAY, SEPT 
APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, S.W.7 
(FREmantle 2958) 








Wherever smoking is permitted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 








LOOK for the magnificent covers in 
FULL COLOUR on these Christmas numbers 


MARGOT FONTEYN and MICHAEL SOMES 
in THE SLEEPING BEAUTY on the 
Christmas DANCE AND DANCERS 


Inside read these illustrated features: BERYL GREY on My 
Approach to Ballet; BUCKLE by RICHARD BUCKLE; MAR~ 
GOT FONTEYN by PETER WILLIAMS; Cinderella in Russia 
by EVAN SENIOR; STARS OF CHRISTMAS PAST, PRESENT 
and FUTURE; SADLER’S WELLS through French eyes; STEPS 
OF THE DANCE by John Gregory and Barbara Vernon; Across 
America with Festival Ballet; Why not a new three act ballet? 
by RICHARD NELL; Personality of the month: ALFRED 
RODRIGUES; VON LABEN and Modern Dance; IN BROAD- 
WAY’S FOOTSTEPS by Harry een ae Supplement of 
musicals in London and New eviews of new ballet 
including: peony BALLET; ORAMBERT'S GISELLE; and 
more than 50 new photographs. 


ANNA POLLACK and MARION STUDHOLME 
in HANSEL AND GRETEL on the Christmas 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


Inside read these illustrated features: CHRISTOPHER HASSALL 
on Musical Goodwill Towards Men; CHARLES REID on Cut- 
on What Soviet Composers Are Aiming At; CARYL BRAHMS 
on Musical Goodwill Towards Men; CHARLES REID on Cut- 
ting Down the Symphonies. Picture supplement of new 
opera productions including: THE TALES OF HOFFMAN at 
Covent Garden—on stage and backstage; ERO THE JOKER 
by Yugoslav National Opera; IVAN PETROV visiting Russian 
bass, aah Victor Gorodinsky; Personality of the Month, ALBERT 
SAMMONS; Reports from correspondents in New York, Paris, 
Brussels, Switzerland, Edinburgh, Manchester, Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, etc. Backstage pictures; DATES—all Britain guide 
to music and opera in December and more than 40 new 
photographs. 


JUDY GARLAND in A STAR IS BORN 
on the Christmas FILMS AND FILMING 


Inside read these illustrated features: JAMES MASON on STAGE 
v. SCREEN; ROGER MANVELL on Cinema and Television; 
JUDY GARLAND—The Great Come-Back; CAROL REED by 
CATHERINE DE LA ROCHE; WALTER LASSALLY on Making 
Bow Bells; Personality of the month: WOLF MANKOWITZ; 
NORMAN WISDOM by LOUIS MAKKS; DOUGLAS FA(R- 
BANKS SENIOR by John Minchinton; The film that was left 
out of the Italian Festival; The First Cartoonist by BERNARD 
ORNA; HOLLYWOOD'S CHRISTMAS PRODUCTIONS; Picture 
supplement of new films including: BEAU BRUMMEL, ONE 
GOOD TURN; ITALIAN FESTIVAL, etc.; IN PRODUCTION; 
IN CAMERA (Gossip); FILMGUIDE and more than 70 new 
photographs. 


now on sale - 1/6 each 


Buy these Christmas numbers now and place a regular order with 
your newsagent Copies by post Is 8d each (10s for six months) from the publishers Hansom 
Books Ltd 21 Lower Belgrave Street London SWI 
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TELEVISION 


All Philips Tele- 
vision Receivers 
incorporate Factor 
D_ for  depend- 
ability. A wide 
selection of Pro- 


jection and Direct 


View models. 





R: CORD-PLAYER 


Philips new aall- 
speed record-player 
—the Disc Fockey 
connects to your 
own radio and fro- 
vides excellent 
record retrcduction 
at remarkably low 
cost. 








—s 


RADIO 


Philips is the de- 
pendable radio. 
There is a very wide 


_ range of models to 
* choose from—to suit 


all tastes at prices to 
suit all pockets. 





RADIOGRAMS 


Philips Radiograms, 
incorporating 
Philips unique 
Featherweight Pick- 
Up, give the highest 
quality reproduction 
of all records—all 
speeds. 





RECORDS 


Many famous 
artistes — classical 
and popular now 
record exclusively 
for Philips and new 
names are constantly 
being added. High- 
est quality repro- 
duction, of course. 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED 


LAMPS & LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


* PHOTOFLUX” FLASHBULBS *PHILISHAVE’ ELECTRIC DRY SHAVERS, ETC. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE LONDON WC.2 


(P.349) 
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Vivienne 


Beatrice Lillie 


who has triumphantly returned to the West End, after an absence of eight years, in her American success, 

** An Evening with Beatrice Lillie.” This show opened at the Globe Theatre on 24th November with 

Leslie Bricusse, Constance Carpenter and John Philip among those in support. The settings are by Rolf 
Gerard and the entertainment is presented by H. M. Tennent Ltd. 
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in every box of Arthur’s favourite 





milky brazils, real pineapple, whole cherries, 
honey & ginger, etc.—all coated with luscious, 
creamy milk chocolate. nt 





INCREASE 
IN PRICE 








Geo. Payne & Co. Ltd.. Tower Bridge, London, ry Waddon, cone Tel.: CRO ¢ 0175 





THEATRE WORLD 


Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL 
Subscription 18s. a year including postage 


Editor: FRANCES STEPHENS 
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Editorial and Advertising Offices: 
1 DORSET BUILDINGS 
SALISBURY SQUARE 
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Over the Footlights 


HE West End will have only one panto- 

mime this year, Val Parnell’s Mother 
Goose, his seventh at the Palladium, with 
Max Bygraves, Richard Hearne and Peter 
Sellers in the cast. The ice pantomimes are 
Cinderella at the Empress Hall and Aladdin 
at Wembley. Olympia and Harringay will 
once again house Bertram Mills’ and Tom 
Arnold’s circuses respectively. 

The list of children’s plays, headed by 
Peter Pan, as usual at the Scala, is a most 
attractive one this season and includes the 
happy return after twenty years of Toad of 
Toad Hall at the Princes, to be presented 
by the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre with 
Leo McKern as Toad. Noddy in Toyland, 
at the Stoll, is the first play written by 
Enid Blyton, famous writer of children’s 
books. Nicholas Stuart Gray, well-known 
for his children’s plays, is the author of 
Puss in Boots (Fortune), Where the Rain- 
bow Ends (Royal Festival Hall) will this 
year have the incomparable Markova as 
dancer, and a firm welcome awaits the 
Hogarth Puppets at the St. Martin’s for a 
season of matinees. 

Among plays reaching the West End too 
late for review are An Evening with Beatrice 
Lillie at the Globe, Simon and Laura at 
the Strand, The Taming of the Shrew (Old 
Vic) and Accounting for Love at the Saville. 
The Little Glass Clock, with John Clements 
and Kay Hammond, comes to the Aldwych 
on 3rd December. On the same_ night 
Covent Garden Opera will give the World 
premiére of Sir William Walton’s Troilus 





The Christmas Shows 


“Mother Goose "'—Palladium, 22nd Dec 

“Cinderella on tice "*—Empress Hall, 2nd 
December. 

* Aladdin on Ice ’’—Wembliey, 16th Dec. 


** Peter Pan ’’—Scala, 23rd December. 
‘““Where the Rainbow Ends ’—Roya!i Fes- 
tival Hall, 27th December. 

“Toad of Toad Hall ’’—Princes, 23rd Dec. 
** Noddy in Toyland "—Stoll, 23rd Dec. 

* Puss in Boots ’’—Fortune, 2|st December. 
Hogarth Puppets—St. Martin’s, 28th Dec. 
Bertram Mills Cirecus—Olympia, 17th Dec. 


Harringay Cirews—Harringay Arena, 23rd 
December. 











and Cressida, with libretto by Christopher 
Hassall based on Chaucer’s poem. The 
conductor is to be Sir Malcolm Sargent, 
returning to conduct at Covent Garden for 
the first time since 1936. The producer is 
George Devine and scenery by Sir Hugh 
Casson. 

Sadler’s Wells Ballet returns to the Opera 
House for their season on 16th December, 
and on Ist January Beryl Grey will again 
appear with the company. On 6th January 
two new ballets with choreegraphy by 
Frederick Ashton will have their first per- 
formances. They are Variations on a 
Theme of Purcell, to music by Benjamin 
Britten, and Rinaldo and Armida, to music 
specially written by Malcolm Arnold. Nadia 
Nerina, Rowena Jackson, Elaine Fifield, 
Alexander Grant, Svetlana Beriosova and 
Michael Somes are the leading dancers in 
these ballets. FS. 





Cover portrait: Rex Harrison and Lilli Palmer in Bell, Book and Candle. 
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Jewellery by 


ROBERT WHITE & SONS 


57/59, NEAL STREET, W.C.2 














MONEY SAVED 


As the Theatre 
interests you the 
THEATRE BOOK CLUB 


are more exciting “UE Members buy out. 
standing books published from 25s. 
to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. 


When they’re played SELECTIONS: 
Jan: “THE LYCEUM,” by A. E. 
WILSON. Irving’s theatre lives again 


® ® in this book.  Profusely illustrated. 
by Osram lighting! Published at 15s., a saving of 7s. 6d. 
Mar.: “RIP VAN WINKLE.” Auto- 
biography of Jefferson, America’s 
great actor. “ Packed with fun, sense 
and wisdom,” says Alan Dent. Lavish 


illustrations. Published at 18s., a 
saving of 10s. 6d. 


May: “BUILDING A CHARACTER,” 
by C. STANISLAVSKI. Brilliant 
exposition of stage technique by 
theatrical genius. Published at 15s., 
a saving of 7s. 6d. 


Indoor games 





Each alternate month members receive the 
Club’s” special edition of an _ outstanding 
theatrical book. These are all unabridged, con- 
tain the original illustrations,. are printed in 
clear modern type and beautifully. bound. It 
costs nothing to join. There are no member- 
ship fees. You need send no money till you 
get your first book. 


Members have the privilege of buying past 
selections in stock at the special Club price. 


“* Your beautiful books are delightful,’’ is the 
latest testimonial (we have had hundreds), from 
Miss P. Grick, Godmanchester, Hunts. 


Fill in this Form Now ! 


To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4. 


Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 
Book Club. I agree to purchase six books 
chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/6 
each, plus 6d. for postage and packing. I 
agree to continue my membership thereafter, 
but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 
any time after 12 months (6 books) I under- 
take to give four months’ notice in writing. 

I enclose £2 5s. for one year’s subscription 

(6 books). $7.00 for U.S.A. 
I enclose £1 3s. 6d. for six months’ 
subscription (3 books) 
I will p2y on receipt of book 


Delete whichever does not apply 





State Mr, Mrs or Miss BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 


ADDRESS 
A product The General Electric Co. Ltd. 


Also manufacturers SIGNATURE ; T.W 
Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s. 6d. 
of the famous Osram fluorescent tubes 











You can order through your bookseller if he is a 
Member of Associated Booksellers. 








New Shows Reviewed 





**Love’s Labour’s Lost’—Old Vic, 19th 
October. 

* Book of the Month ’'—Cambridge, 2\st 
October . 

“Off the Record ""—Victoria Palace, Ist 
November. 

“The Unknown Woman of Arras ’’—New 
Lindsey, 2nd November. 

“The Immoralist "’—Arts, 3rd November. 

“The Matchmaker’? — Haymarket, 4th 
November. 

“ Autumn Revue ’’—New Watergate, 4th 
November. 

*“Aren’t People Wonderful ’’—Embassy, 
16th November. 

“The Lost Generation”—New Lindsey, 

16th November. 

“Talk of the Town’’—Adelphi, 17th 
November. 











* Love’s Labour’s Lost” (Old Vic) 


HE Old Vic, pursuing their 5 Year Plan, 

put on Love's Labour's Lost on 19th 
October. With no drama and little story, 
there is much play on words. Unfortunately 
much of the meaning has been lost but there 
is an impressive display of all the synonyms 
and near-Synonyms in the English language. 
The speakers relaid them dutifully and, 
because this is a comedy, laughed a lot. 
On the second night, Ann Todd slipped hold 
of the elusive line on her first appearance 
as Princess of France. Michael Bates also, 
as a not very funny Costard, heavily dis- 
counted the “remuneration” joke by 
replying “114d.” instead of “3d.” when 
Berowne asked its value. 

Cecil Beaton’s décor was dominated by 
green until the final scene when, green 
having done its worst, blue was introduced. 
It is good to see old prejudices justified. 
Now we know why these colours are usually 
avoided on the stage. Scenery there was 
none but three green arches, which six men 
in green pushed about, and vague ill-shaped 
flats like moon scenery. The costumes, 
taken individually, were very good and in 
colour varied, but together they failed 
absolutely to make an ensemble. 

To give significance to the title, there were 
four Novello-ish lovers’ partings in dumb 
show at the close, but, even so, the title 
could as well have been “ Hope Deferred.” 


Undoubtedly the best things in Frith 
Banbury’s rather perfunctory production 
were Laurence Hardy’s Holofernes and Paul 
Daneman’s Sir Nathaniel. Their lines are 
flatter and dustier than most, so presumably 
they “had something.” Paul Rogers almost 
rescued that dreary bore Don Adriano from 


Margaret Rutherford 
who, starring with Paul Scofield, plays the Duchess of 
Pont-au-Bronc in ** Time Remembered.”’ Adapted and 
translated by Patricia Moyes from Anouilh’s romantic 
comedy ** Leocadia,”’ and directed by William Chappell 
with décor by Peter Rice, the play opened at the 

Lyric, Hammersmith, on 2nd December. 


(Portrait by Houston-Rogers) 





the slough of drivelling prolixity in which 
he seems content and Eric Porter, green 
notwithstanding, acquitted himself well as 
the King of Navarre. H.G.M. 


“ Book of the Month ” (Cambridge) 


HE Cambridge Theatre is ill-sited and its 

acoustics are imperfect but it should be 
filled as long as the present company occupy 
it with this new comedy by Basil Thomas, 
which opened on 21st October. 

The pattern of the play is like that of the 
late Frank Vosper’s Murder on the Second 
Floor, in that’ a normal set of people are 
first presented as themselves, then made to 
act a melodrama, and finally restored to 
ordinary life. The scene is the house of a 
rising politician near Cheltenham. His only 
child, a girl of seventeen, has secretly written 
a sexy novel, using the family circle for her 
characters and a jejune but daring imagin- 
ation for her plot. The parents are not 
only shocked at the story itself but fearful 
of its social consequences to themselves. 





They need not have feared. The took has 
a great sale and success needs no forgiveness. 
In the second place, people never recognise 
themselves. 

Opportunities for naturalistic and burl- 
esque acting are offered and taken by all 
the members of a particularly attractive team 
led by Hugh Williams and Judy Campbell. 


Hugh 
Williams 


who is starring in 
** The Book of 
the Month ”’ at 
the Cambridge, 
the same theatre, 
of course, where 
he scored a big 
hit during the 
long run of 

** Affairs of 
State.”’ 


The scene from the novel is revealed as if 
Daisy Ashford had written it under the 
influence of Noél Coward’s “ Vortex.” 
Jane Griffiths is very calm and self-assured 
as the daring young authoress and John 
Robinson brings a note of moral fervour to 
a very important, though secondary, part. 
The direction is by Pauline Grant. 
H.G.M. 


* Off The Record ” (Victoria Palace) 
O doubt Blackpool’s Summer Show was 
considered the next best thing while the 
Crazy Gang prepare for their Christmas 
Show, but a seaside entertainment taken 
without the relish which ozone provides has 
rather an after-the-party effect. Marianne 
Lincoln did a wonderful job with a luke- 
warm house on the second night. Arthur 
Worsley’s ventriloquism is almost unbeliev- 
able but not so very funny. The fountains 
and waterfalls have all their old-time fascin- 
ation. Eddie Calvert’s performance on the 
Golden Trumpet must be the nearest thing 
to the last trump ever heard but there is 
still a case for limiting the use of undiluted 
trumpet blasts to military occasions. Con- 
cerning the comedy it is hard to be kind. 
H.G.M. 


“The Unknown Woman of Arras” 
(New Lindsey) 
HEY have literary notables in France 
who are recognised officially by ribbons 


and badges. 


Armand Salacrou is among the 
first 


of these and consequently we are 


obliged to the New Lindsey for producing 
a sample of his work. 

From this play, which was written twenty 
years ago, he seems to emerge as a writer 
of melodrama who has discarded the para- 
phernalia of realism. His characters have 
no character to speak of; they are merely 
talking bipeds in sensational situations. The 
pattern used is the long look back over a 
lifetime before a _ suicide’s last breath. 
People from his past appear and talk with 
him. More odd, they talk to each other 
when he is not there. They never seem to 
say anything significant. 

Perhaps M. Salacrou’s supreme gift is for 
the turning of phrase; this would be untrans- 
lateable. The version by R. Dambrook 
which Robin Rook directed was perfectly 
clear and not a word was lost. It appeared 
that nought in the hero’s life was so remark- 
able as the sudden ending unless it were his 
author’s idea that it called for fragmentary 
exhibition. It was displayed like a well 
shuffled pack of cards, the relative values of 
the different cards being always in doubt, 
and the card that gave the game its name 
proved to have’no particular value at all. 
One had the impression that characters had 
been slightly mis-cast but this did not apply 
tot the Franco-Prussian War casualty and 
the Unknown Woman, both of whom had 
imaginative appeal as presented by Edward 
Meigh and Anita Giorgi. H.G.M. 


“ The Immoralist ” (Arts) 
PLAY of atmosphere and many moving 
moments, this adaptation by Ruth and 
Augustus Goetz of Andre Gide’s autobio- 


Michael 
Gough 

who has added 
to his laurels 
with his sensitive 
performance in 
“The Immoralist’’ 
was seen earlier 
this year in 

‘The Burning 
Glass” at the 
Apollo, 


graphical novel nevertheless demonstrates 
that what appears in writing cannot always 
be transferred with the proper effect to the 
stage. 

The theme is the breakdown of the mar- 
riage of Michel, a young archeologist, and 
Marcelline, his young wife. When the 





“The Book of 
the Month ” 
Judy Campbell, Margaretta 
Scott, Hugh Williams and 
Jane Griffiths in a scene 
from the new comedy by 
Basil Thomas, which is pre- 
sented by Emile Littler at 
the Cambridge Theatre and 
which is reviewed on 
page 7. 
(Picture by Philip Gotlop) 


tragedy is presented in scenes between these 
two the dramatic effect is superb and the 
plight of Marcelline, an attractive, vivid and 
normal young woman unaware for a long 
time of her husband’s homosexual tenden- 
cies, calls forth our deepest sympathy. But 
the blatant introduction of Bachir, the 
insolent native servant who traffics himself 
in the barracks nearby, and the subsequent 
arrival of Moktir, intellectual, and devotee 
of the homosexual cult in Biskra, over- 
emphasises the obvious and, without being 
necessary to the plot, undoubtedly provided 
the censor with a reason for banning the 
public performance of the play. 

No praise could be too high for the acting 
of the leading parts. Yvonne Mitchell, 
particularly, proved herself an actress of 
rare insight as the unhappy Marcelline, 
changed by her unnatural marriage from 
happy girl to disillusioned woman, seeking 
forgetfulness in drink. 


Michael Gough, so often called upon to 
portray nerve-wracked young men, brought 
a new and admirable restraint to his por- 
trayal of Michel. Wolfe Morris's Bachir 
was a most fascinating creation, and other 
good performances came from Marne Mait- 
land as Moktir, Gladys Taylor as Sidma 
the native servant, George Howe as Bocage, 
family friend and steward of Michel’s estate 
in Normandy, and Edmund Gray as the 
seedy doctor in Biskra. Pierre Lefevre was 
not altogether happy in the réle of Marcel- 
line’s brother Dr. Robert. The producer, 
Peter Hall, did a fine job of work and not 


the least attraction of this fascinating play 
were the brilliant settings designed by Paul 
Mayo. FS. 


“ The Matchmaker ” (Haymarket) 


HORNTON WILDER'S farce deserves to 
occupy the Haymarket for many months 
to come, for it is one of the most amusing 
and charming plays now to be seen in the 
West End: impeccably acted, by almost all 


Thornton 
Wilder 

famous American 
playwright, who is 
remembered over 
here for “Our 
Town” and “The 
Skin of Our 
Teeth,” has 
scored another big 
success with ‘“‘The 
Matchmaker.” 


concerned, and with a zest and sense of 


enjoyment that is most exhilarating. Chief 
credit for the play’s success must 
undoubtedly go to Tyrone Guthrie, a pro- 
ducer with the magic touch, and to Ruth 
Gordon who gives an astonishing perform- 
ance as Mrs. Levi, the matchmaker of the 
title. To watch this scheming, bird-like 
little woman wriggle out of one awkward 
situation after another is sheer joy while her 





art is such that she appears to be spontane- 
ously creating her part as she goes along. 

As Horace Vandergelder, the hard, tight- 
fisted Merchant of Yonkers, Sam Levene 
is perhaps not quite bluff and belligerent 
enough, but his final capitulation to Mrs. 
Levi is beautifully done. Arthur Hill (why 
have we not seen more of him?) as 
Cornelius Hackl, Vandergelder’s clerk, 
almost steals every scene he is in. Eileen 
Herlie (Mrs. Molloy) proves that she has 
been miscast for years: let us hope that 
the managements will now allow her to 
forget Fhe Eagle and develop her very 
considerable talents in the lighter vein. 

There are outstanding performances by 
Alec McCowen, Patrick McAlinney, Peter 
Sallis, Peter Bayliss and Rosamund Green- 
wood. 

A word must te said about Esme Church’s 
Flora van Huysen, the friend of runaway 
lovers and the despair of all well-meaning 
but adamant parents... Miss Church plays 
this part quite beautifully and conveys all 
her determination not to let history repeat 
itself when, on listening to tales of parental 
interference, she vehemently exclaims “* The 
story of my life.” L.M. 


April Olrich 

twenty-three year old dancer, until recently with the 

Sadier’s Wells Ballet Company, is appearing on tour 

in the new Laurier Lister revue, ‘“‘Pay the Piper.’’ In 

this revue Miss Olrich both dances and appears in 

the sketches, thus combining her early stage training 
with her more recent career as dancer. 


“ Autumn Revue ” (New Watergate) 


O report that Beryl Reid is of the 
company is enough recommendation. 
Of the many courses, she, with infectious 


Barry 
Sinclair 


the actor and 
singer, who played 
many Ivor 
Novello réles, is 
making his revue 
debut at the New 
Watergate. 


gusto, served nearly all the 
dishes and these constituted a feast of 
satirical mirth. Barry Sinclair supplied two 
or three enjoyable entremets. The rest of 
the menu met the rule that what fails to 
fatten helps to fill up. 

As an old lady who divides her time into 
long visits with relations who expect to 
inherit a share of a fortune that does not 
exist (lyric by Robert Gould, music by John 
Pritchett), as a celetrity laughing off incom- 
petence and ignorance with a weather chart 
on television (Robert Gould’s script), and 
as an Edinburgh dame celebrating the end 
of the Festival (lyric by Peter Myers, music 
by John Pritchett) Miss Reid was superb. 
As the lonely lady regular at the local, a 
lyric by Diana Morgan and Robert Mac- 
Dermot to music by Ronnie Hill, she entered 
a new genre and this was very well received. 


H.G.M. 


remembered 


* Aren’t People Wonderful ” (Embassy) 
- REN’T people wonderful,” sighs Miss 


Evangeline White at the end of 
Eveline Garratt’s new play. Well, the 
author certainly seems to think so. Her 
characters, lodgers in a boarding house in 
Swiss Cottage, have hearts as big as over 
ripe pineapples. They laugh and cry, love 
and fight, have interminable and pointless 
arguments about “God” and “ Mankind,” 
while drinking endless cups of tea supplied 
by the motherly Miss White, but for all 
that only two of them are in any way 
“ wonderful” or even interesting. 

Miss Hoffman and Mr. Rothschild are 
European refugees, made distrustful and 
cautious by their past experiences, Their 


(Continued on page 41) 





HANKS to the initiative of A. M. Julien, 

Director-General of the Sarah Bernhardt 
Theatre, Paris became this summer the 
centre of the First Festival of Dramatic Art. 
In spite of much initial discouragement, 
Monsieur Julien boldly persevered with the 
scheme and in the end received considerable 
and unexpected encouragement from many 
countries. As a result of his enterprise, 
from mid-June to the end of July, twelve 
nations in turn took possession of the vast 
Sarah Bernhardt stage on the banks of the 
Seine. 


First and foremost (by artistic as well as 
financial standards) the Gino Cervi Company 
from Milan opened fire with an excellent 
Italian version (by Mario Giobbe) of 
Edmond Rostand’s Cyrano de _ Bergerac, 
with Cervi himself in the lead. This was 
an instantaneous success and the famous 
stage and film star was proclaimed the best 
Cyrano to date. Such praise from Paris for 
a foreign interpreter of a French part was a 
victory indeed. Cervi’s subtle acting gave 
an impression of deep humanity and simpli- 
city which was enhanced by his superb 
voice. In addition each one of the large 
supporting cast positively lived their parts 
and the director, Raymond Rouleau, who 
produced the play in Italy, was again 
responsible for the ballet-like rhythm of the 
whole and for a wonderful battle scene. 
The brilliant décor by Lila de Nobili com- 
pleted a faultless achievement. 


The remarkable contribution of the 
Yugoslav Drama Theatre, Belgrade, was a 
close runner-up to the Italian. They pre- 
sented Dundo Maroje (Uncle Maroje), by 
Marin Drzic—a gay Serbian play about the 
trials of a group of young people and their 
valets, who are involved in endless humorous 
adventures before reaching the desired haven 
of wedlock. This happy blend of Moliére 
and Shakespeare, set in Italy, was played 
after the style of the Commedia dell’Arte, 
and was a joy to watch even in an unknown 
language, special praise being due to the 
wonderful technique of Mira Todorovitch- 
Stoupitza and Jozo Lavrentchitch. Boyan 
Stoupitza with Milenko Chervan drew 
forth admiration for the masterly direction 
and the lovely setting in 16th century Rome, 
the latter a cleverly pillared square with 
quaint well and flowered-tedecked over- 
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special reference to the First Festival of Dramatic Art 


hanging balconies. The Yugoslavs were an 
unexpected revelation. 

Spain’s Lope de Vega Company from 
Madrid followed with a truly sumptuous 
production of Calderon’s famous masterpiece 
Life is a Dream. Though this was a magni- 
ficent sight, with stage effects somewhat in 
the Jean Vilar manner, and _ beautiful 
costumes designed by Emilio Burgos, the 
production did not move and opened no 
new horizons, unlike the two German 
contributions. 


The Stuttgart State (formerly Schiller 
Theatre) gave an ultra-modern presentation 
of Kafka’s abstract, The Castle, a grim 
allegory of man’s desperate and fruitless 
efforts to attain happiness tefore it is too 
late. The play provided another heavy 


Owen 
Holder 


who played the part 
of Colby (originally 
created over here 
by Denholm Elliott) 
in T. S:  Eliof’s 
“The Confidential 
Clerk ** which, pre- 
sented by Henry 
Sherek, was Bri- 
tain’s contribution 
to the First Festival 
of Dramatic Art in 
Paris, reviewed by 
our correspondent 
this month. 


part, to be borne by Wilhelm Borchert with 
immense feeling and authority. The same 
desolate mood characterised the work of the 
East Berlin Ensemble in Bertholt Brecht’s 
Mother Courage, which, with its brilliant 
staging, and with talented Helene Weigel in 
the title rdle, proved easier to assimilate 
than the previous French production given 
in Paris. The. Broken Jug by Henry von 
Kleist, a long one-act, involving an indig- 
nant amorous Judge, was also played in a 
most effective way as behind closed doors. 


The Abbey Theatre from Dublin gave us 
a true to life, thoughtful and sincere inter- 
pretation of J. M. Synge’s The Playboy of 
the Western World, with Siothan McKenna 
as their greatest asset. Miss McKenna’s 
impact on the French public, notwithstanding 





Theatre in Paris (Contd. 


A scene from “ Christophe Colombe,”’ by Paul Claudel, 
the big success at the Marigny, produced by Jean 
Louis Barrault. 


the language 
And 


handicap, was tremendous. 
the whole atmosphere of the play 


carried one away from the footlights to the 
@teen plains and black soil of Erin. 
Norway’s New Theatre of Oslo gave a 
quiet rendering of Ibsen’s Ghosts with the 
author’s ‘granddaughter in the cast, though 
talented Lillibel Ibsen did not convey this 


writer's preconceived idea of the ill-fated 
Mrs. Alving. 

Denmark’s New Copenhagen Theatre for 
no apparent reason regrettably brought over 
Le Cid by Corneille, thus earning for them- 
selves unfavourable comparisons with the 
‘French classical interpretation, while Israel’s 
renowned Habimah Players from Tel Aviv 
gave The Golem by Lievik, another stark 
allegory difficult to understand but most 
impressively played. 

Bati sur le Sable (Built on Sand), a new 
drama about racial conflicts by Andre 
Daufel, set in America, with the author in 
the leading part, was given by the Theatre 
Royal of Brussels. The interesting problem 
posed seemed, however, merely designed to 
lead up to the hero’s own self. sacrifice, 
though it opened the way to discussion and 
controversy and was acted with much 
emotion. It was rumoured that the actor- 
author was shortly to leave both stage and 
family to enter the church. 

There was welcome relaxation in the 
choice of Warsaw’s Kameralny Theatre, a 
smart comedy in the Marivaux style and 
time called Husband and Wife, a classic 
by Poland’s Fredro presenting an attractive 


foursome of joyous lovers as pleasant to 
hear as to behold. In addition to the lovely 
setting and beautiful period costumes the 
acting was first class and particularly gay 
and witty in the case of Justina Krecz- 
marooa, Jania Romanovna, Jan Kreczmar 
and Czeslaw Wollejko. 

I have deliberately left to the last the 
eagerly-awaited British contribution from 
the West End, T. S. Eliot’s The Confidential 
Clerk, brilliantly presented by Henry Sherek, 
although one must admit one’s preference 
for The Cocktail Party, now running success- 
fully in French at the Vieux Colombier. 
The famous poet has evidently moved away 
from his usual path in this odd mixture of 
farce and philosophy which is somewhat 
reminiscent of Oscar Wilde. The number 
of illegitimate children seemed a. trifle 
exaggerated, but the touching scene between 
brother and sister, both ignorant of their 
relationship, in the second act (the best in 
the play), bore the master’s hand and was 
beautifully played by Rosemary Harris and 
Owen Holder. But special bouquets must 
go to wonderful Isabel Jeans who positively 
dominated the play. One should add that 
the Parisian chic of her London toilettes 
was greatly appreciated and applauded. 
Norman Tyrrell endeared himself to the 
audience with his rendering of Eggerson, the 
former secretary. 


Suzanne Flon 


as Joan of Arc in Anouilh’s 
** L’Alouette,”’ the brilliant 
play which is to be seen 
in the New Year in this 
country with Dorothy Tutin 
in the rédle of the Maid. 
The play is to be produced 
by Peter Brook. 


One cannot close this review without 
mentioning the productions by young 
French Companies in: the small theatres 
such as the Atelier, Mathurins, Babylone, 
etc., which were specially arranged as a 
feature of the Festival, These companies 
gave their outstanding successes of the year, 
but, unfortunately, space only allows refer- 
ence to one of them—Jacques Fabbri’s 
Company, which has been mentioned in a 
previous article. This young director 
undoubtedly possesses rare qualities of 
imagination and the instant the curtain 


(Continued on page 39) 





Whispers from 
the Wings by Looker-on 


WENTY years ago Freddie Carpenter 

made his name in Bow Bells at the 
London Hippodrome, as the very personjfi- 
cation of Oscar Wilde’s Young King; now, 
at the peak of a new career, he is acclaimed 
the Young King of Pantomime. In the past 
eight years he has produced twenty-eight 
pantomimes in our leading cities. This year 
the: people of Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liver- 
pool and Newcastle will enjoy his spectacu- 
lar productions, under the Howard and 
Wyndham management. 

Box-office receipts at theatres in those 
four cities will eloquently confound defeat- 
ists who maintain pantomime is dead. Any 
form of theatrical entertainment will die 
unless new life is periodically breathed into 
it by an imaginative producer, Pantomime 
is not worth keeping alive when manage- 
ments are content to use the same outmoded 
scripts year after year, played indifferently 
by artists who are more or less permitted to 
have their own way, with little or no out- 
side direction. 

Mr. Carpenter maintains that pantomimes 
which are slung together in a couple of 
weeks deserve to fail; he insists that they 
should be regarded as major productions. 
He treats every pantomime as a spectacular 
musical show, devised to tell a fairy tale, 
instead of the story of the King of Siam or 
Annie Oakley. He approaches pantomime 
with the same fastidious care he would lavish 
upon the script of a Broadway musical play 
intended for London production. Tradition 
is respected, but that does not prevent him 
from scrapping ludicrous rhyming couplets 
in favour of well-written dialogue to arrest 
the interest of the audience and help to 
establish the reality of the characters. 

After all, Dick Whittington and Robinson 
Crusoe were once living men. They must 
be given convincing lines, which actors must 
deliver in all sincerity. There is no question 
of tongue-in-cheek; only complete convic- 
tion on the part of the players will make the 
characters live. Unless heroes are accepted 
and worshipped by the young people in the 
audience, the raison d’étre of pantomime, 
‘as the materialisation of fairy tales, is 
defeated at the outset. 

Visual beauty is a most important factor 
in a Carpenter pantomime. He has been 
bewitched by scenes of swirling dancers in 
such ballets as Cinderella and The Sleeping 


Freddie Carpente' 


(Portrait by Robert J. Anderson) 


Beauty at Covent Garden and he strives to 
give pantomime the same magic touch. The 
eye should be continually enchanted if the 
audience is to remain spellbound by the 
fairy play being unfolded before them. 

Musical comedies of the George Edwardes 
era could never hope to succeed today, if 
presented exactly as they were at Daly’s and 
the Gaiety in the days of Lily Elsie and 
Gertie Millar. Fashions in entertainment 
have changed, demanding different tempo 
and orchestrations. Mr. Carpenter is one 
of our few directors to realise that the same 
principle is true of pantomime. 

In consequence, he insists on making a 
fresh approach to his pantomime scripts 
every year, The curtain too often rises on 
a Cheapside scene in Dick Whittington, but 
not in the Carpenter production at Edin- 
burgh this year. There, Dick is presented 
as a country boy, subject to prophetic 
dreams, which bear some relation to the 
voices which urged Joan of Arc to seek out 
the Dauphin. He is discovered with his cat 
in a barn, dreaming of going to London, 
where the streets are paved with gold. This 
novel treatment of the story adheres to the 
traditional facts, but at the same time lends 
itself to a dazzling display of theatrical 
spectacle. 

(Continued on page 39) 





Heinz Gallee 


HE increasing influence of Austrian 

stage-craft has been one of the out- 
standing features of the recent theatrical 
season in London. Probably few playgoers 
realise the oddly significant historical twist 
in which this movement has its roots. 

When the Nazis walked over the border 
at Mittenwald for the Anschlus in 1938 they 
were naturally not universally welcome, 
although Hitler could claim a_ near-by 
Austrian small town as his birthplace. He 
had his own hard core of followers in the 
former—and now much-diminished—terri- 
tories of the Holy Roman Empire, but there 
remained many Austrians who were luke- 
warm if not exactly hostile, and much 
would have to be done before their favour 
could be won. So the Nazis decided to do 
as the ancient Romans did, and “ give them 
circuses.” In other words, lavish spectacles 
and entertainments of all kinds. 

Armies of workmen—carpenters, scene- 
painters, electricians, engineers — were 
thrown into all the theatres. Vienna had 
several up-to-date, delightful and wholly 
adequate playhouses with solid reputations 
behind them. Not much need for improve- 
ment here, though by nature the Nazis were 
not averse to “ painting the lily.” It was in 
the provinces, however, that they found 
most scope for their grandiose ideas. 

Little towns like Innsbruck, Graz and 


Creative 
Artists in 
the Theatre 


by 
Elizabethe 

HC 
Corathiel 


Linz—not to be compared in size or 
importance with our own York, Carlisle or 
Peterborough, or wealthy cities like Man- 
chester, Liverpool and Birmingham—were 
immediately put on to a cosmopolitan foot- 
ing. Salzburg already enjoyed a world-wide 
reputation for its summer Festivals, so little 
was needed here in the way of improvement, 
but the near proximity of the Hitler retreat 
at Berchtesgarten brought a vast concourse 
of politicians, wire-pullers, admirers and 
ordinary sightseers from all parts of the 
world, and to impress these there was every 
excuse for increased entertainment facilities. 
So a competition started up among the 
various little provincial repertory theatres, 
with Salzburg in the lead, and very soon 
almost every small town in Austria could 
boast a theatre of its own with equipment 
and stage-furnishings that would have done 
credit to a world capital. 

Were the results commensurate with all 
this expenditure of capital and labour? 
What did the Nazis care! They were tuned 
in to splendour, which is not necessarily the 
same thing as good taste—and nothing con- 
stitutes a more dashing vehicle for the 
expenditure of public money than a State- 
subsidised theatre. 

The revulsion—and perhaps the true 
estimate of public taste—came after the 
collapse of 1945, when the theatres, many 
of them reduced to rubble, and all again 
humble and impoverished, put metaphorical 
dust-covers over their lavish stage equip- 
ment and went back to plain black curtains! 
They have advanced a little since then, but 
still the keynote is economy. And that is 





Right: Heinz 
Gallée’s design for 
** Wiener Blut.”’ 
The transparent 

** waterfall *’ drapes 
of lightweight silk 
give an effect of 
veiled windows. 
Through a break 
between the pillars 
we get a glimpse 

of the Vienna sky- 
line. The picture 
on the page 
opposite shows how 
the same adjustable 
pillars, with the aid 
of a few palms and 
fin-de-ciecle fur- 


why the visiting Austrians who have given 
us samples of their art this summer are so 
very welcome here. They have many 
lessons they can teach us. 

One of the first and most important of the 
migrants was stage-designer Heinz Gallée. 
A native of Linz, but derived from French 
stock, his ancestors having immigrated from 
Lyons to Austria during one of the period- 
ical wars, he combines with Austrian charm 
a lightness of touch, a certain gallantry, 
which is essentially Gallic in character, 

Having entered the theatre (for he is still 
a young man) at a time when restrictions 
on imports and a general lack of materials 
outside the war effort made ingenuity un- 
avoidable, he has developed a high degree 
of adaptability and his sets are masterpieces 
of deceptive thrift. 

In a recent series of Viennese light opera, 
for instance, the elaborate build-up of three 
totally different productions had as its basis 
one blue backcloth, a “ waterfall” drape of 
transparent silk, a few trellis screens and 
about a dozen pillars, All these were in 
sections, and built to scale, so that they 
could be made higher, lower, broader, 
narrower, at will, and juggled together in an 
infinite variety of combinations. A silhou- 
etted skyline against the blue backdrop gave 
us now Paris, now Vienna, according to the 
requirements of the libretto; and, for the 
rest, a few pieces of period furniture and 
one or two effective candelabra supplied all 
the atmosphere that was needed to make the 
stage picture completely convincing. 

Herr Gallée frankly admits that so far he 


has had more provincial experience than 
opportunity to test his skill in the big Vien- 
nese theatres. Not that this makes much 
difference to the examples of his work 
London has been privileged to see. Austria’s 
small-town theatres are now so up-to-date 
that they leave anything our own provincial 
playhouses, even in the larger cities, can 
offer, immeasurably far behind. Where the 
examples of Herr Gallée’s work are so 
important from the English theatre student's 
point of view is on the score of portability 
and economy. And the effects achieved 
defy the most penetrating scrutiny to detect 
a hint of either! 

“]T knew,” Herr Gallée told me, “that | 
might have some difficulty in procuring what 
I needed in London without a great deal of 
laborious search, so I brought everything 
with me, even down to the tiniest length of 
wire and special pins! I had net, however, 
experienced conditions backstage in the 
London theatre before. It was a surprise to 
find twelve stage-hands employed where 
normally we in the Austrian provincia} 
theatres would get along very nicely with 
four! That was simply splendid—until we 
got to the inevitable “cuppa”! I quickly 
realised that the English stage-hand impera- 
tively needs refreshment at all hours of the 
day, and very often he is missing just as an 
important job is about to be explained! I’m 
afraid the fitting together, the jig-saw-puzzle 
nature of my ‘bits and pieces’ caused a 
good deal of mental strain to the honest 
British workmen, but they were all very 


(Continued overleaf) 
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good fellows and we got along famously 
once they understood what we wanted. 

“It was a different matter with the light- 
ing equipment available, which we found 
very limited after the elaborate electrical 
facilities of even the smaller Austrian pro- 
vincial theatres. Since our sets are built 
with a view to economy, they rely for their 
effects not on lavish materials but on the 
ingenious use of colour, and especially 
lighting in relation to colour. A hundred 
little tricks, not obvious to the inexperienced 
eye, are incorporated to * pick up’ light and 
enhance the tri-dimensional illusion. With- 
out these lighiing aids the scene looks flat. 
It fails to come completely to life. It was 
a great pity I could not get all the lighting 
I wanted in London, and I am afraid many 
of the audience will still have to travel to 
Austria to see these gay excursions into the 
world of Viennese music as they really 
should be seen! ” 

Herr Gallée is an artist who takes his 
mission seriously, as one would expect from 
a painter who has developed his art in the 
exacting school of grand opera. He prefers 
grand opera to operetta or musical comedy, 


and is especially at home in the 18th cen- 
tury. For various Austrian theatres he has 
staged no fewer than twenty-seven produc- 
tions of Mozart operas, 

“The function of décor,’ says Herr 
Gallée, “is to stimulate the imagination. 
Idea] entertainment would be an empty stage 
with people moving across it, the whole 
attention focussed on the performers and 
what they are saying and doing. Lights and 
costumes should be sufficient in themselves 
to create a complete illusion of ‘ atmos- 
phere.’. But we moderns have been so spoilt 
that our imagination has become somewhat 
atrophied, and some -kind of ‘bridge’ is 
necessary to lead the spectator across the 
footlights into the ideas the author wishes 
to convey. Scenery can be a very effective 
bridge. The more unobtrusive it is, the 
better; and when the ideas of the author are 
expressed, not only in speech but in music 
also, the scene must necessarily be realised 
in terms which bear out the musical sugges- 
tion. This entails a very close sympathy on 
the part of the designer; he must immerse 
himself completely in the musical score and 
try to reflect in his conception both the key 
chord and the total structure of the com- 
poser’s creation.” 
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LILLI PALMER as Gillian Holroyd, with Pyewacket, Gillian’s familiar. 


Pictures 
by 
Angus McBean 


“Bell, Book and Candle” 


at the Phoenix 


OHN VAN DRUTEN’S amusing comedy has repeated its Broad- 

way success over here and provided a delightful opportunity of 
seeing the Harrisons together in a play which gives them full scope 
for their sophisticated style of comedy. With the able support of 
Athene Seyler, Wilfrid Lawson and David Evans, and with settings 
by Alan Tagg, “ Bell, Book and Candle,” which is directed by Rex 
Harrison, is light-hearted entertainment of a most enjoyable kind. 
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Gillian: Why don’t you give me 
something for Christmas? What 
would I like? Id like to meet 
someone different. 

The opening scene in Gillian 

Holroyd’s flat near Knights- 

bridge. Gillian’s aunt, Miss 

Holroyd (Athene Seyler), 

who lives upstairs, looks in 

to see her niece early even- 
ing on Christmas Eve and 
finds this attractive young 
lady rather pensive and dis- 
satisfied with life. It tran- 
spires that Gillian has 
developed an interest in the 
young publisher, Anthony 

Henderson, who is another 
tenant living in a flat 

upstairs. 


Tony: Vve seen him on the stairs 
here lately, watching me come in 
and out. What is his name? 

Gillian: Pyewacket. 

Tony: How do you do? 

Gillian, who is also the 

landlady, is confirmed in her 

desire to know more of Mr. 

Henderson (Rex Harrison) 

when he looks in to com- 

plain of the odd behaviour 
of Miss Holroyd. He is 
sure she has been snooping 
in his room, in spite of the 
fact that he locks the door. 

But this charming, debonair 

man is, unhappily, getting 

engaged that night. 





Tony: You know there’s a won- 
derful suspended, timeless feeling 
to this moment, and the two of 
us like this. I feel—spellbound. 


It is not perhaps surprising, 
now we know Gillian is a 
witch, and pretty successful 
with her spells, that Tony 
should have fallen madly in 
love with her in next to no 
time. Some _ three hours 
later that evening he is still 
with her, having blithely 
abandoned all thought of 
going to his own engage- 
ment party. (Incidentally, 
Gillian’s triumph was the 
more satisfying because she 
has learned that Tony’s fian- 
cée is an old schoolmate 
whom she had disliked very 
much). 


Tony: Go on, I deserve . 
aay @ OG. ...: Fea. 2 SM 
Yes, I’m that. . . Yes, I sup- 
pose I'm that, too. 


Quite naturally the reckon- 
ing comes for Tony, and, in 
a long, fairly one-sided tele- 
phone conversation, _his 
fiancée tells him _ exactly 
what she thinks of him. 





Tony: Are you writing anything more about 
witchcraft, Mr. Redlitch? 


Tony had expressed a wish to meet 
Sidney Redlitch (Wilfrid Lawson), just 
back from. studying witchcraft in 
Africa and is amazed at the coinci- 
dence of his sudden arrival, when 
actually, of course, Gillian had sum- 
moned him with her supernatural 
powers. 


_ Redlitch: You two have got no idea They 
have their regular hangouts—cafés, bars, res- 
taurants. Did you ever hear of a night club 
called the Zodiac? 


Henderson is very sceptical when 
Redlitch claims that witches and their 
male counterparts, warlocks, - still 
exist even in the heart of London. 
Gillian smiles enigmatically, so does 
her brother Nicholas (David Evans, 
left), who, a most mischievous mem- 
ber of this family of witches, takes 
great delight in exercising his occult 

















Tony: Shall 1 put it on for you? 
Gillian: If you're really sure? 
Tony: 1 am. 


Tony further demonstrates his infat- 

uation by insisting on giving Gillian 

the locket intended for his fiancée 

which formerly belonged to his 

mother and contains a picture of him- 
self at the age of about eight. 


Below: Tony: What did you tell me it was 
supposed to be? 

Gillian: Oh . . . a ceremonial mask for 
disciplining witches. Ones who don’t con- 
form. 


After about a fortnight Gillian is be- 

ginning to experience strange human 

emotions, and is becoming uneasy 
about herself. 


Below right: Gillian: Tony, there are rules. 
And it’s just a question of choosing which 
set of rules you live by. The laws of gravity 
‘ . or a whole different set of rules that 
can set those aside. 


Tony has asked Gillian to marry him 

and she accepts, but feels compelled 

to tell him that she is not an ordinary 

human being and has cast a spell on 

him. At first Tony refuses to believe 
this nonsense. 





Gillian: That was your bright idea. 
Nicholas: No, darling, it was his. 

All his, He got Sid to ring her 

up. 
Later that night Gillian dis- 
covers that Tony, who has 
been finally persuaded that 
she is a witch, has gone to 
the notorious Mrs. de Pass, 
a clever witch living in 
Golders Green, with the 
intention of having the spell 
removed. Gillian is sure 
Nicky is at the bottom of 
it but learns that Redlitch 
had arranged it all. To 
crown all, Tony returns to 
demonstrate that he is now 
free of every one of her 

spells. 


Redlitch: 1 dont want you to 
take it out on me. It was Tony’s 
idea, the whole thing. All I did 
was take him there. 

Gillian: And now you're afraid of 
the consequences. 


Gillian faces Redlitch and 
learns that Nicky was right, 
and Miss Holroyd reveals 
that it cost Tony no less 
than £1,000 to be rid of her 
spell. She is furious, and 
Redlitch begins to quake, 
anticipating some more 
trouble for himself. 





Gillian: Mr. Redlitch—go away! 
Gillian finally sends Mr. Redlitch 
packing. Much to his surprise, though, 
she assures him that she will not 
revenge herself on him any further. 
Unfortunately she has already put a 
stopper to Tony publishing his new 
book, having originally exerted the 
necessary “influence” to get the 

publisher interested. 


Miss Holroyd: Oh, darling! Tears! Real tears. 
The -moment when Gillian realises 
that she has become human, for 
witches are cold-blooded and cannot 
cry. This incident follows the un- 
happy Gillian’s abortive attempt, with 
incantations and herbs and matches, 
to take her revenge on Mrs. de Pass 
and Emily Kitteridge, Tony’s former 
fiancée. She realises now her super- 
natural powers have left her. But all 
ends happily, for it transpires, when 
Tony calls to tell her—very frigidly— 
that he is leaving for the Continent, 
that she is able to cast her “spell on 
him even more potently as a human 
being. 





Two Legends 


Left: 

Ruth Gordon 
in “ The 

Matchmaker” 


HEN Thornton Wilder wrote the part 
of Mrs. Levi, that bossy, scheming, 
inquisitive, but wonderful woman, around 
whom his play, The Matchmaker, revolves, 
he had Ruth Gordon in mind te create the 
character on the stage. By the time the 
play was eventually produced on Broadway 
other commitments made it impossible for 
Miss Gordon to play the part she had in- 
spired, so to Jane Cowl, still remembered 
in London for her appearance in Noél 
Coward’s Easy Virtue, went the distinction 
of being the first Mrs. Levi. 

Now, sixteen years later, at the Hay- 
market Theatre, Miss Gordon comes into 
her own, impersonating to perfection Mr. 
Wilder’s “damned exasperating woman,” 
whose ceaseless chatter is the chief joy in 
an evening of unqualified gaiety. The instant 
Miss Gordon bustles on to the stage, the 
audience warms towards her; they are cap- 
tivated before she opens her mouth, not by 
her beauty which is homely, nor by her 
fashions which are unspectacular, but by 
her dazzling star quality. 

Mrs. Molloy, the Irish milliner in the 
play, says the world is full of wonderful 
things. One of them is Ruth Gordon, an 
actress inevitably destined to become an- 
other of those fascinating legends kept alive 
for all time by enthusiastic playgoers, who 
hand down precious memories from father 
to son. 

Ruth Gordon readily admits that she owes 
her career to one of the most glorious 
legends of the American theatre, to Maude 
Adams who died last year as an old lady 
of eighty-one, after having been on the stage 
from the age of nine months. As a girl of 
nineteen, Miss Gordon made her debut at 
the famous Empire Theatre in New York, 
playing Nibs, one of the Lost Boys, in a 
Maude Adams Christmas revival of Peter 
Pan. Miss Adams was the greatest Barrie 
actress America produced, and many 
consider her Peter Pan beyond compare. 
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by Eric Johns 


Strangely enough, this magnetic actress, 
who was positively adored throughout the 
length and breadth of the United States, 
had a mania for privacy that denied both 
her admirers and her colleagues the pleasure 
of any personal contact with her. Every- 
one was kept at a distance, “In the com- 
pany,” recalled Ruth Gordon, “she was 
always spoken of as The Lady and regarded 
with awe. To discover the most trivial 
detail about her was an event. I have known 
younger members of the company rush to 
the theatre in the evening with the momen- 
tous news that The Lady had been seen to 
enter a stationer’s shop during the after- 
noon. The most insignificant scraps of 
information concerning her private life 
never failed to excite us. 

“We were most intrigued when The Lady 
used to be visited by her one close personal 
friend, a Miss Phyllis Robbins. Miss Rob- 
bins, who was about the same age as Maude 
Adams, would pass haughtily to join the 
actress in her dressing room. No one ever 
knew what they talked about behind the 
closed door, but whenever they were to- 
gether they broke out into endless peals of 
laughter. An hour or so later Miss Robbins 
would emerge, wearing her customary frosty 
expression, leaving us still completely 
baffled by the reason for their merriment. 

““Maude Adams ruled her company with 
an iron sense of discipline. We were never 
allowed to stand in the wings and watch her 
during a performance. We had to remain 
in our dressing room and dare not come out 
until called down to the stage, just in time 
for our cue. After an exit we had to go 
back to our dressing room to wait for our 
next entrance. 

“On the road, the progress of the com- 
pany was organised like a royal tour. Miss 
Adams disliked to see the ladies of the com- 
pany carrying their luggage to the street- 
car, so at her expense we were conveyed 
to our boarding houses by carriage or taxi. 
Under penalty of dismissal, we dare not 
appear in the street during the daytime 
unless wearing both hat and gloves. 

“She had a dazzling, breath-taking quality 
as an actress, and artists who had the good 
fortune to play a scene with her were left 
just as exhilarated as the audience, frantic- 
ally applauding in front. Her fabulous 

(Continued on page 31) 





** The 
Matchmaker’ 
at the 
Haymarket 


@ Scenes from the delightful 
production of Thornton 
Wilder’s farce which was first 
seen at this year’s Edinburgh 
Festival. The play is brilliantly 
directed by Tyrone Guthrie 
with settings and costumes by 
Tanya Moboiseiwitsch and _ the 
occasion marks the triumphant 
return of American actress 
Ruth Gordon to this country. 


Mrs. Levi: Mr. Vandergelder, she has 
a positive horror of flighty, brainless 
young men. What she likes is men 
of sense, her own words. 


The wily Mrs. Levi (Ruth Gor- 
don), friend of the wealthy Mr. 
Vandergelder’s dead wife, has 
promised to. find this most 
eligible widower a new wife. 
She has her eye on him herself, 
and when he shows an interest 
in Mrs. Molloy, the milliner, 
Mrs. Levi quickly sidetracks 
him with talk of an entirely 
fictitious young lady. The action 
of the play takes place in Yon- 
kers, N.Y., and New York 
City, in the early ‘Eighties. 
(Sam Levene as Horace Vander- 
gelder, a merchant of Yonkers). 


Pictures by Angus McBean 


Mrs. Molloy: If they come in here, 
we'll set traps for them like flies. 


Mrs. Molloy, a gay, adventur- 
ous Irish widow, is bent on 
fresh fields to conquer. (Eileen 
Herlie as Mrs. olloy and 
Rosamund Greenwood as 
Minnie Fay, her assistant). 











Above left: Vandergelder: Ermengarde is 
not for you, nor for anybody else who 
can’t support her 

The opening scene of the play. 

Mr. Vandergelder, en route to visit 

Mrs. Molloy, asks the barber 

(Peter Sallis) for special attention. 

Meantime, the young artist Am- 

brose Kemper (Lee Montague, 

right) asks Vandergelder if he. can 
marry Ermengarde, his niece, but 
the old man refuses. 


Above: Ambrose: Listen. I'm taking you 
to my friend's house. His wife will take 
care Of yOu .. > 

Ermengarde: But, Ambrose, a ‘girl can’t 
go on a train with a man. 


Ermengarde’s uncle has decided to 
send his niece for safety to Miss 
van Huysen, a friend of his late 
wife. Ambrose implores her in 
vain to elope with him instead. 
(Prunella Scales as Ermengarde). 


Left: Mrs. Levi: Mr. Kemper, I am a 
woman who arranges things. At present 
I am_= arranging Mr. Vandergelder’s 
domestic affairs. Out of it I get—shall 
we call it: little pickings? I need little 
pickings, Mr. Kemper, and especially just 
now, when I haven't even got my train- 
fare back to New York. You see: I am 
frank with you. 


Having overheard the young 
couple’s conversation, Mrs. Levi 
offers her help. 





Cornelius: Mr. Vandergelder, does the 
chief clerk get one evening off every 
week? 

Vandergelder: So that’s the way you begin 
being chief clerk, is it? Your first 
thought is to run away from the store 
as far as possible. 


Mr. Vandergelder goes off for the 
day and his clerk and apprentice, 
who never get a day off, find a 
way of achieving their object to 
get away from the store. L to R: 
Cornelius Hackl, now “chief” clerk 
(Arthur Hill) and Barnaby Tucker, 
the apprentice (Alec McCowen). 


Below: Vandergelder: The world is going 
to pieces, Mrs. Molloy. I can't believe 
my own eyes. 


The hilarious scene after Cornelius 
and Barnaby have taken refuge in 
Mrs. Molloy’s hat store (having 
seen Mr. Vandergelder outside), 
only to have their chief walk in 
accompanied by Mrs. Levi. For- 
tunately for the two young men 
Vandergelder never recognises 
them, but unhappily for Mrs. 
Molloy, the incident changes his 
mind about her suitability to be 
his wife. 











Mrs. Levi: Mr. Kemper, nothing upsets 
a girl like being proposed to too 
often. 


At their rendezvous at the Har- 
monia Gardens _ Restaurant, 
Vandergelder and his factotum, 
Malachi Stack (Patrick Mc- 
Alliney), overhear Mrs. Levi 
advising the young couple. He 
accordingly organises a cab 
which, by a trick, will take 
Ermengarde and Ambrose to 
Mrs. van Huysen, to await his 
arrival. 


Mrs. Molloy: Yes, you can put your 
arm around my waist for a minute, 
just to show that it can be done in a 
gentlemanly way; but I might as well 
warn you beforehand: a corset’s a 
corset. 

Cornelius: You're a wonderful person, 
Mrs. Molloy. 


To make amends for their un- 
fortunate intrusion, Mrs, Mol- 
loy insists that Cornelius and 


Barnaby should stand her and 

Minnie dinner at the most ex- 

pensive restaurant in town. The 

young men are worried about 

the cost but Cornelius is already 

irresistibly attracted by the gay 
milliner. 


Mrs. Levi: It looks to me as though I 
were the last person in the world that 
liked you, and even I'm just so-so. 
No, Horace, for the rest of my life I 
intend to have a good time. You'll 
be able to find some housekeeper who 
can prepare you three meals for a 
dollar a day. 

Mrs. Levi cleverly extricates 

herself from the necessity of 

producing the non - existent 
young lady, overheard by the 
four diners in the next 
compartment. 





Vandergelder: Cornelius, you're discharged. 
Cornelius and his party become somewhat rowdy, the screen is knocked over and Mr. Vander- 
gelder is forcibly made aware of the presence of his truant assistants. Meantime Barnaby, 
for a lark, has donned the hat and coat of Miss Fay and, thus disguised, is carried off by 
Malachi Stack who mistakes him for Vandergelder’s niece. 


Miss van Huysen: That poor child 
probably thought she was com- 
ing to another prison, and to 
another tyrant. If she'd known 
that I was her friend, and a 
friend to all young lovers, she'd 
be here now. 

Miss Flora van  Huysen 

(Esme Church) and her cook 

(Daphne Newton) have been 

waiting for the arrival of 

Ermengarde and are now 

afraid that she will not 

come. It is, of course, 

Cornelius and Barnaby who 

are eventually hustled in by 

Vandergelder’s henchmen, 

and the old lady proceeds to 

lavish her sympathies on the 
wrong parties, much to their 
embarrassment. 





Miss van Huysen: Are you in love with this man? 
Ermengarde: Yes, 1 am. 


When the real Ermengarde arrives Miss van 
Huysen refuses to believe it is she, but when 
she discovers these are two young lovers in 
distress she takes them under her wing 
immediately. 


Mrs. Levi: There isn’t any more coffee; ther 


isn’t any more gingerbread. 


Vandergelder: 1 know I've been a fool—thinking of 
Mrs. Molloy, and that other girl . . . but, Dolly, 
forgive me and marry me. 


Mrs, Levi: Horace, I don’t dare. No. I don’t dare. 


The astute Mrs. Levi achieves her object at 

last and has Mr. Vandergelder on his knees 

proposing. She accepts with just the right 
amount of hesitation. 


But with a littie encouragement, and— 


Heaven helping us—continued freedom, we'll all come down the Hudson River again in search of a change. 


The happy finale to the play. 
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Mr. Vandergelder has forgiven his niece, Cornelius has won 
Mrs. Molloy, Mrs, Levi is, of course, in sight of the money she needs so much and all have 
have a good tuck in in the kitchen. 





Two Legends (Contd.) 


voice could be all laughter, gaiety and joy- 
ousness. I have never heard anything like 
it, She was passionately interested in stage 
lighting at a time when electricity in the 
theatre was still something of a novelty. 
She took technical courses and was even 
responsible for inventing certain pieces of 
electrical equipment which enabled her to 
obtain the particular effects she wanted. At 
dress rehearsals she would invariably work 
on the lighting throughout the night until 
breakfast, but she created stage pictures 
that haunted the memory for a lifetime. 


“ After I left her company and eventually 
made my own reputation as an actress on 
Broadway, I used to write to Maude Adams 
every year on 21st December, the anniver- 
sary of my joining her company. She 
started me on my career and in later years 
I longed to have contact with her, in the 
hope that I might be able to give her some 
small pleasure or even show my apprecia- 
tion by contributing to her favourite charity. 
But to the bitter end she remained the most 
remote of personalities and in consequence 
none of my letters was ever answered. Now 
she is no more than a legend, the most 


captivating, fascinating and 


legend of all.” 


mysterious 


The Gordon legend will be quite a differ- 
ent story. It will tell how this most friendly 
of American actresses crossed the Atlantic 
and on the strength of but two parts, Mrs. 
Pinchwife in The Country Wife and Mrs. 
Levi in The Matchmaker, won the affections 
of both the public and her fellow artists. 
She has received many messages of welcome 
and congratulation from some of our lead- 
ing actors and actresses whom she _ has 
never met, and from Peggy Ashcroft on the 
first night of The Matchmaker she was sent 
an old engraving of the Haymarket Theatre. 
Below the inscription, in the same copper 
plate style, was written, Presently occupied 
by Miss Ruth Gordon in “The Match- 
maker.” 
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** Love’s Labour’s Lost’’ 
at the Old Vic 


@ Scenes from the second production of the season at 

the Old Vic. This revival of Shakespeare’s play, which 

opened on 19th October, is directed by Frith Banbury 

with costumes and décor by Cecil Beaton and music 
by Clifton Parker. 


Pictures by 
Houston-Rogers 


Above left: John 
Neville as_ Ber- 
owne and Virginia 
McKenna as Rosa- 
line. Above, left to 
right: Gwen Cher- 
rell as Katherine, 
Rosaline, Ann Todd 
as the Princess of 
France and Elean- 
ore Bryan as Maria. 


Left, an amusing 
moment from the 
way. ' (0, to 3): 
Bunny Mayas 
Moth, Michael 
Bates as Costard, 
Paul Rogers. as 
Don Armado, 
Aubrey Morris as 
Dull, Laurence 
Hardy as_ Holo- 
fernes and Paul 
Daneman as_ Sir 
Nathaniel. 





Echoes from Broadway 


8 
New York Plays 


reviewed by our 
American 
Correspondent 


Mawby Green 
* 


Mary Martin as Peter and Cyril Ritchard 

as Captain Hook in the successful new 

musical version of ‘Peter Pan” on 

Broadway, which is directed and staged 
by Jerome Robbins. 


N a recent interview, Mary Martin revealed 
she has suffered since pigtails from an 
uncontrollable urge to play Peter Pan. The 
famous stage productions in this country of 
the Barrie classic somehow always managed 
to disappear before she could catch up with 
them, so her first glimpse of Peter Pan as 
a play was in London right after the war 
with Mary Morris and Alastair Sim in the 
leading réles. Now, after twelve years of 
talks and hopes, she has made her escape 
to Never-Never land, and the adventure is 
one of complete enchantment. In fact, the 
magic and make believe Miss Martin brings 
to this “ new musical version” is so utterly 
beguiling that you wonder whether she'll 
ever be allowed to fly back to reality again. 
In planning this Edwin Lester production, 
which her husband, Richard Halliday, is 
presenting, Miss Martin admits the free and 
fanciful style of the British pantomimes took 
hold of her thinking, and it could very well 
be by broadening this tender Barrie tale 
along the lines of “song and spectacle,” 
Miss Martin has hit a format that is destined 
to make her Peter Pan the most acceptable 
and acclaimed of our time. Songs, scenery 
and sentiment have all been blended to 


perfection, and the selection of Cyril 
Ritchard to portray the mock terror of 
Captain Hook was indeed a master stroke. 
It is doubtful if there has ever been a 
Captain Hook who has afforded such 
menacing merriment. At times Mr. 
Ritchard’s uncanny gift for comic character 
creating, lifts the production almost as high 
as Miss Martin’s flying. Here, we should 
pause to say that the flying sequences are 
out of this world. Miss Martin is propelled 
through the air with a realistic ecstacy that 
almost defies belief. Add to this the fun 
filled ballets of director-choreographer, 
Jerome Robbins; the hooting Indians and 
music-making pirates, playfully mixed with 
the ticking crocodile and other animated 
animal friends, and you have an entertain- 
ment irresistible to humans of all ages. 
Certainly no Peter Pan ever had it so good! 


Fanny, a rausical with a million dollar 
box office advance has also tooted its way 
to town, and protected as it is by “ names” 
and this dollar security the chances of its 
falling on its face are now remote. Without 
this advance interest—who knows? The 


(Continued overleaf) 





Echoes from Broadway (Contd.) 
notices were divided, but all the negative 
votes were cast in kindly terms. 

Fanny is S. N. Behrman and Joshua 
Logan’s musical treatment of the trilogy by 
Marcel Pagnol, but it seems extremely 
doubtful whether the original should have 
been tampered with. The heartfelt story of 
the young Marius who leaves his sweetheart 
with child, when he goes to sea, and her 
subsequent marrying of a wealthy merchant 
to give the child a name and security is 
certainly a familiar one, but rarely has it 
seemed more richly human—that is, when 
it is allowed to be developed without the 
unnecessary interpolation of pedestrian 
songs, hectically inept ballets and moments 
of ludicrous spectacle. 

Performance-wise, it is thoroughly pro- 
fessional, with a wonderfully droll and 
moving interpretation of the merchant by 
Walter Slezak, and a ruggedly honest one 
by Ezio Pinza as the father of the wayward 
Marius, but they cannot disguise the fact 
that Fanny in its present form is just a 
crazy, mixed-up hybrid. 

It hardly seems possible, but Noél 
Coward has made the Lunts appear almost 
dull in his new romantic comedy, Quadrille, 
which John C. Wilson and H. M. Tennent 
Ltd. are presenting over here. This is a 
minority opinion, for much as Mr. Coward's 
old fashioned, lack lustre treatment of his 
own Private Lives’ theme was tagged tepid 
entertainment by most of the New York 
reviewers, the usual columns of fabulous 
praise in honour of the Lunts’ impeccable 
artistry were to be found in all the news- 
papers. They could do no wrong, except 
to this observer, who, after fully appreciat- 
ing Miss Fontanne’s exquisite, ageless beauty 
and Mr. Lunt’s dynamic reading in tribute 
of American railroads, kept finding new 
items to stare at in Cecil Beaton’s settings, 
while the stars droned out in hushed mono- 
tones endless stretches of teatime Coward 
dialogue. 

In a still less enviable position were the 
Lunts’ co-stars, Brian Aherne and Edna 
Best, who had an almost hopeless struggle 
with their secondary réles, sloughed off in 
Mr. Coward's writing as stage waits to make 
the first team appear so much the better. A 
pity it had to happen to actors of such high 
standing, but apparently an offer to perform 
with the Lunts is the equivalent of a royal 
command. 

But whatever the disappointments, Quad- 
rille will be a season’s success because of its 
stars, in exactly the same way Dear Charles 


is running close to capacity because of 
Tallulah Bankhead. 

Of the hundreds of dramatic television 
shows we have viewed, N. Richard Nash’s 
The Rainmaker was one of the better enter- 
tainments, but still, when Ethel Linder 
Reiner announced a Broadway production 
for this romantic comedy, we had our doubts 
as to whether it would stand up in the 
theatre padded out for an additional hour. 
Delightfully surprised we were to find it 
much more enjoyable on stage than on the 
TV screen. 


The story is strictly a sentimental fairy 
tale—the one about the ugly duckling who 
is made to think she is beautiful and then 
wins the man of her choice. The difference 
is that it is told against a Western back- 
ground, with the sentiment coloured with 
outlandish comic antics that are allowed to 
tumble over into farce on occasion, The 
worker of the magic transformation, too, 
turns out not to be the man of our hero- 
ine’s dreams. He is a confidence man, this 
time promising to bring rain to a drought 
stricken farm, but he is too completely 
romantic for a plain, home-loving ~home- 
body like our heroine. She chooses the 
stalwart sheriff. 


As the ugly duckling on the brink of 
spinsterhood, Geraldine Page, whose brief 
yet startling career, has been built around 
the noble, suffering heroine, undergoes an 
almost total change of pace by playing this 
similar type of woman for laughs—and win- 
ning a goodly quota of them. She still has 
more mannerisms than any other ten 
actresses combined and an_ unattractive 
whine of a voice, but it is growing difficult 
not to respect her sincerity and honest 
attempt to bring imagination to her 
performances. 


A popular comedy in The Seven Years 
Itch vein, though not so skilfully realised, 
is The Tender Trap by Max Shulman and 
Robert Paul Smith. This one tells of the 
happy lot of the bachelor in New York, 
who has every variety of woman catering to 
his every whim in the hope of changing his 
single status. Needless to say it takes a 
wide-eyed nineteen-year-old—a first cousin 
to Patty in The Moon is Blue—to accom- 
plish their difficult feat. 


A more sedate comedy dealing with the 
ins-and-outs and chicaneries of art dealers 
and collectors is Reclining Figure by Harry 


Kurnitz. A bit short on laughs, it com- 
pensates for this lack with intelligence and 
skill in both dialogue and construction. 








” Dry Rot”*’ at the Whitehall 


fr 
The three crooks, Fred Phipps (Brian Rix), Alfred Tubbe (John Slater) and 
Flash Harry (Basil Lord). 


@ Scenes from the hilarious new farce by John Chapman which has followed 

the record-breaking “ Reluctant Heroes” at the Whitehall Theatre. The play, 

which is directed by Wallace Douglas with settings designed by Rhoda Gray, is 
presented by Rix Theatrical Producticns. 
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Beth: And could I have your name 
please? 


Fred: Fred Phipps. Wot's yours? 


Beth falls for Mr. Phipps, 
the presumed valet. of 
another new arrival, Mr. 
Tubbe. It is soon apparent 
that there is more than 


meets the eye in this set-up. 


The opening scene in the old 
country inn called “The 
Bull and Cow,” which is run 
by a retired Colonel, his 
wife and daughter and their 
inefficient maid, Beth, As 
the inn is near a race course 
the Colonel and his family 
are hopeful the local race 
meeting will bring them 
their first guests. But when 
the first guest, John Danby 
(John Chapman, right) does 
arrive, the Colonel is irate 
at being turned out of his 
room. L to R: Mrs. Wag- 
staff (Cecily Paget Bowman), 
Beth (Hazel Douglas), Col. 
Wagstaff (Charles Cameron) 
and Susan Wagstaff (Diana 
Calderwood). 


Mrs. Wagstaff: Henry, you'll catch 
your death of cold if you stand 
, there much longer. 


Col. Wagstaff: Dammit woman, I 
can’t move! 


Hearing noises in the night 
the Colonel has gone in 
search of burglars and puts 
his foot through some dry 
rot on the staircase. The 
“burglars” are in _ fact 
Messrs. Tubbe and Co. plot- 
ting a race-horse switch. 








Wagstaff: I rang the police. 
Fire: 1 am the police. 


Later that night the colonel 
‘again hears a noise and 
sends for the police. The 
local constabulary turns up 
in the form of female Ser- 
geant Fire (Wynne Clark), 
whose name causes some 
confusion in the mind of 
Beth, who lets off the gun. 


Fred: Um not going to any race. 
Alf: HI say you're going to do it, 
you're going to do it. 


Flash Harry has overdone 
the doping of Sweet Laven- 
der, the horse they had 
hidden in a secret passage 
leading to the house. So he 
and Alfred decide to switch 
jockeys instead of herses. 
But Fred is not very keen 
on the idea as they prepare 
to dress him in his jockey’s 
outfit while Sergeant Fire 
looks on disgusted. 





Alf: You blithering idiot. That's ten 
thousand nicker you've cost us. 
Flash: Ten thousand and you've pro- 

bably landed us in gaol. 
A scene towards the end of the 
play. Needless to say Fred has 
made a mess of things and 
returns from the race an ex 
hausted man, It would be a 
pity to divulge how the farce 
ends, but Alf and Flash manage 
to think up further ways of 
losing money and poor Fred is 

still the butt. 





Alf: “Ullo. 

Polignac: Comment ca va? 

Flash: Don’t change the subject. 
Little suspecting that he is 
to be removed by the gang, 
the French jockey, Albert 
Polignac (Larry Noble, Jef?) 
whose place is to be taken 
by Phipps, waves cheerily to 
John Danby, whilst Flash 
and Alf are anxious to see 
the back of Danby so that 
they can lock up the French- 

man in the secret panel. 


Fred Phipps’ has __ been 
smuggled on to the course 
and his confederates listen 
to a radio commentary. Un- 
beknown to them Polignac 
staggers out from the secret 


panel and_= staggers back 
again. 





Theatre in Paris (C ond.) 


rises On a production of his one is irresist-. 


ibly drawn into the action and held fast. 
His own acting is all humour and fantasy 
and the pace of his production positively 
terrific. His company, which is notable for 
its team spirit, includes Rosy Varte, André 
Gille and Raymond Devos. Les Hussards 
(The Hussars), his last season’s big hit at 
the Noctambules, now transferred to the 
Gramont Theatre, is by P. A. Breal, and is 
not only exceedingly funny but an intelli- 
gent comedy abounding in_ psychological 
twists. It relates an episode in the Napol- 
eonic Wars in Italy, and tells of the misfor- 
tunes of two hussars caught up in a number 
of tragi-comic situations following the loss 
of their horses. 


Jean Vilar 


who has won the 
Moliére Prize for 
his ** Don Juan,” 
which, unlike pre- 
vious productions, 
was played virtu- 
ally without scen- 
ery and achieved 
a mew signifi- 
cance, thanks to 
the lightness and 
subtlety of the 
approach of this 
famous actor. 


Finally one ought to say something about 
some recent outstanding hits in Paris, which, 
of course, included Kean, the play adapted 
by Sartre from Dumas, at the Sarah Bern- 
hardt Theatre. Who else but Pierre Brasseur 
could have thus unforgettably portrayed the 
fantastic character of the famous British 
actor. Brasseur had the necessary larger- 
than-life capacity and his immense success 
was well merited. Needless to say, during 
Brasseur’s sudden illness, the theatre was 
obliged to close down. The big success at 
the Marigny, Christophe Colombe, by Paul 
Claudel, was a triumph for Jean-Louis 
Barrault, who has as yet never attained such 


perfection in his production. A thrill of 
deep emotion ran through the audience 
night after night as the joys and sorrows of 
Colombus were unfolded against a back- 
ground of music, grouped choirs and bril- 
liant costumes. 

However, the Moliére yearly prize for the 
best production went to Jean Vilar’s Don 
Juan (by Moliére), another outstanding 
achievement in Vilar’s own style, with 
interesting lighting effects and, most impor- 
tant, with Vilar himself in the réle of the 
famous lover. In this new production of the 
play every word acquired special meaning 
and the whole a peculiar irresistible charm. 

At about the same time Gerard Philipe 
achieved fresh laurels as the youthful Ruy 
Blas (by Victor Hugo). Breaking away 
from the usual classical interpretation. he 
brought a new charm to the réle of the 
valet, who, after winning his Queen’s love, 
sacrificed his life for her and was deliriously 
acclaimed. 


Whispers from the Wings (( onid.) 

Goldilocks and the Three Bears comes in 
for even more imaginative treatment at 
Glasgow. Mr. Carpenter has set the story 
against a travelling circus run by the hero- 
ine’s mother. Business is bad until Goldi- 
locks discovers three dancing bears in the 
Tyrol and teaches them to join her in a 
sensational pas de quatre. 

Popular music hall songs never become 
part of a Carpenter pantomime unless the 
iyric genuinely suits the context. Mr. Car- 
penter prefers to commission composers to 
write numbers with witty lyrics specially 
devised for a particular scene or purpose. 

The principals start rehearsing a couple 
of months before the show opens and, 
inspired by the serious approach of their 
young director, they discover new life in the 
old pantomime stories, because they are 
never asked to make a move or speak a line 
unless there is a reason for so doing. They 
are stimulated by the experience of appear- 
ing in an exciting play, sumptuously staged 
with appropriate music. How could panto- 
mime, or any other entertainment for that 
matter, possibly die, when cultivated with 
such understanding and loving care? 











Write for Estimates 





FASHION HIRE LIMITED 


7 SHORTS GARDENS, WC2 
(near Cambridge Theatre) 


LADIES MODERN DRESSES FOR OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 


AVAILABLE FOR HIRE 


TEMPLE BAR 9541 











Where to Dine before and after the Theatre 
We recommend these restaurants 











Stage Door Grill 


11 Wardour St, Piccadilly, W1 


OPEN FROM MIDDAY TO MIDNIGHT 


Table d'héte Luncheons (4/-) and 

Dinners (6/-) unequalled in London. 

Our specialities prepared in your 
presence :— 

Veal Escapoline au Marsala 
Steak Diane Lobster New-Burg 
Chicken Marina - Scampi Meuniere 

etc. 


EXCELLENT WINES AT MOST 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Tables Reserved if required 
GERrard 3583/1739 
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Clainis REstaurant 


ITALIAN CIALITIES 


Tolaini’s fo 
home 


“megqi home from 
ehiamino Gigli 

he 

17 WARDOURTST., -PICCAUILLY, 

LONDON, W GER. 1666 








PASTORIA 


Hotel and Restaurant 


LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
7—11.30 p.m. 


‘THE BEST FOR THE BEST” 





ST MARTIN’S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 








LEON?D’S 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 

of whose personal attention you are assured 

Tables Reserved Sundays 
12.15—11 p.m. 6.45—10 p.m. 


“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.’’ 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON Wi 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 


Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 
LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street Proprs. Bruno & Gino 











GOW’S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 


LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining thy Coliseum Theatre 











Genuine 
Vermouth 


RENOWNED 
FOR ITS OUTSTANDING QUALITY 
SINCE 1816 











New Shows Reviewed (Contd. 
Aren‘t People Wonderful (Con:d.) 


gradual response to kindness and _ their 
awakening love for each other are movingly 
and sincerely portrayed. The scenes between 
these two very real people are the best 
moments in an extremely sentimental but 
not altogether unattractive play, and were 
played with great understanding and quiet 
humour by Nelly Arno and Meier Tzelniker. 
Another beautifully judged performance was 
given by Gwen Lewis, (Miss White) who 
managed to create a shrewd, kindly and 
lovable person out of a part that could be 
made, in less skilful hands, unbearably 
cloying and sentimental. 

For the rest, the characters are the usual 
assortment. The struggling actor-playwright 
Steve Bennett, who is unfaithful to his 
equally unsuccessful actress wife Jacqueline, 
who in turn is unfaithful to him out of 
revenge; the young Scots commercial 
traveller troubled with religion; the young 
man who gets caught up in the unhappy 
life of Jacqueline Bennett and of course the 
inevitable “spiv.” All these were played 
very competently by Peter Dyneley, Jane 
Hylton, Frank Taylor, Patrick McGoohan 
and Gerald Blake. The production was by 
Richard Ford. L.M. 


“The Lost Generation ” (New Lindsey) 
RESENTED under the auspices of the 
Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund, to 
whom the authoress has donated all royal- 
ties, this play by Patricia Hollender is a 
vivid and sympathetic tribute to the fighting 
airmen of the last war. 

It would be a pity if advance knowledge 
of this were to have the effect of diminish- 
ing its attraction as a piece of theatre, for it 
is a well written play and it contains a most 
appealing and convincing character study. 

The central character is a young man, 
highly strung, intelligent, attached to home 
and fond of friends, who leaves Cambridge 
to go into the Air Force. In eizht scenes 
his short, eventful career was presented 
movingly by a gifted company. and one 
wishes the play could be shown in a larger 


(Continued overleaf) 








‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. Fork 
or spoon will do. {t’s the taste in Chinese 
food that counts.’ 
HONG KONG 
RESTAURANT 
58-60 Shaftesbury Avenue GER 6847 


Open 12 noon TILL 11 p.m. DAILY 
Fully Licensed 














The 
Englishman's 
Guide to 
Smirnoff 


Vodka- 


The Island Race are 
among the world’s most 
discerning drinkers. 

They are, however, 
notably conservative in 
their tastes, preferring 
to stick to what they 
know than experiment 
with alien beverages of doubtful potency. 
Believing, however, that Englishmen* should 
share in the pleasures of cocktail imbibers in 
other lands, we gladly provide a few facts 
about the world-famous Smirnoff Vodka : 





3. Smirnoff Vodka makes a 
most attractive drink taken 
straight “a la Russe,” 
especially when accom- 
panied by savouries. 


1. Smirnoff Vodka is a 
smooth, palatable drink, 
no stronger than your Gin, 
Whisky or Rum. 


2. Smirnoff Vodka is today 
one of America’s most 
popular drinks, where it is 
used as the blending spirit 
for cocktails as well as for 


long drinks. 


4. Smirnoff Vodka is made 
in this country according 
to the traditional recipe 
used by Pierre Smirnoff, 
purveyor of Vodka to the 
Imperial Court of Russia. 








%e To say nothing of the Scots, the Welsh and 
those of the Irish whose pleasures know no frontier. 
Try Smirnoff instead of Gin in 
your favourite cocktail. Try a 
VODKATINI (Smirnoff Vodka and 
Vermouth mixed in your favourite 
proportions) and a SCREWDRIVER 
(Smirnoff Vodka & Orange Juice). 
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Try it straight —try it blended 


THE GENUINE 


mirn 
VODKA 


WORLD FAMOUS SINCE 1818 


Obtaimable from all good Wine Merchants, Clubs and Bars 


Ste. Pierre Smirnoff Fis., Oval Rd., Regents Park, London,N.W.1 
Sole distributors in United Kingdom W. & A. Gilbey, Led 





PALE SHERRY 
meus or 1 7 


One of these 
is sure to please— 


GONZALEZ 
BYASS 


Sherries of Distinction 





| New Shows Reviewed (Contd.) 


theatre. Michael Brill was _ particularly 


| persuasive in the part of the young airman 


and Mary Hinton gave a beautiful perform- 
ance as his mother. Their passages together 


| were full of feeling finely conveyed. Valerie 


White made a late entry as the older woman 
with whom the boy, scarred and maimed, 


| falls in love and she was able to suggest 
| reciprocated affection and understanding. 


Anthony Snell portrayed with humour and 


| conviction a familiar Air Force type. 


Valuable contributions were also made by 


| Ellen Pollock, though in a constructionally 
| expendable part, Mary Parker, Bette Vivian, 


Arthur Howard, Charles Lamb and Peter 
Burton. Production was by Ellen Pollock 


| and Leslie Linder. H.G.M. 


“ Talk of the Town ” (Adelphi) 
ITH Jimmy Edwards and Tony Hancock 
as the comedians, and an_ unusually 


| lavish and skilful production, this new twice- 
| nightly revue is excellent entertainment. 


Joan Turner, with her sense of comedy, 
lovely voice and charming personality is 


| another great asset, and the Trio Bassi, who 
| conjure by foot, are a real discovery. Page 
| and Bray are finished exhibition dancers, as 
| are Lucienne and Astor who give a breath- 
| taking Apache dance in the colourful Paris 
| sequence. Frank Muir and Denis Norden 
| have been invited to look after the comedy 
| to splendid effect, and, with George Black 


producing and the direction in the able 
hands of Alec Shanks and Joan Davis, a 


| very long run is indicated. F.S. 
| BALLET 
| The Japanese Ballet (Princes) 


N 4th November the Musikart Society 
presented Miho Hanayagui and her 


| Japanese dancers for a four-weeks season. 


It was a pity to put this little entertainment 


| (only six dancers) into the vast Princes 
| Theatre; their style is too intimate and the 

facial expressions and small gestures must 
| have been lost to many sitting in the more 


remote parts of the house. 
How good this cormpany really is it is 


| difficult to tell. The ‘hing that struck one 


most forcibly was the lack of variety in the 
movements; the dancers being hampered by 
their long, tight-fitting garments. The whole 
thing was extraordinarily static where the 


| women dancers were concerned, though the 


men were allowed a little more latitude in 
movement. Nevertheless the gracefulness 
of the ladies was quite disarming, and the 


| costumes breathtakingly lovely. L.M. 


(Continued on page 46) 





¥ 
GODFREY JJavis 
il i 
- CHAUFFEUR-DRIVEN Limousines and _ saloons 
available by the hour and for any longer period. 
SELF-DRIVE New saloon cars at special rates for 


evening hire from §p.m.toga.m. Also by the day, 
week or longer periods. 


7 ECCLESTON STREET, LONDON S.W.1 


———sanene Also at NEASDEN LANE, NW 10 (Tel. GLAdstone 6474) 
ele 

0022 CONTRACT HIRE 

| SLOane Special terms for periods of three months or longer 


during the winter. 
Address in Paris S.F.L. GODFREY DAVIS 38 AVENUE DE FRIEDLAND PARIS 8e 














Mr Frederick Gardiner 


General Agent for the 
European Association of Music Festivals 


offers 


‘HOLIDAYS with MUSIC’ 


at the 


WAGNER FESTIVAL BAYREUTH 


(New Production 1955 ‘The Flying Dutchman’) 
and 


MUNICH FESTIVAL 


and all the leading European Musical Festivals 


Theatre Tickets ° Accommodation 
Special Travel Arrangements 
Full details from:- 


GARDINER FESTIVAL SERVICE LTD 
—& Dept TW 189 Regent St London W1 


Phone: REGent 213! (3 lines) 





Theatre Bookshelf 


Theatre World Annual 
18/- net). 

This annual which has grown in popularity 
each year, now appears for the fifth time, 
and the volumes so far assembled provide 
an invaluable pictorial record of the London 
Theatre for the past five years. No. 5 
follows the pattern of its predecessors and 
although more plays are illustrated this 
time, the usual features are included and 
the whole is fully indexed. The cover 
portrait and frontispiece feature a delightful 
study of Edith Evans in The Dark is Light 
Enough. 


No. 5 (Rockliff 


Emigrant in Motley — The unpublished 
letters of Charles and Ellen Kean. 
Edited by J. M. D. Hardwick (Rock- 
liff, 21/- net). 

A wholly delightful book which tells the 


A complete 
record of 
the West 

End theatre 
from June 

1953 to 
May 1954. 
176 art 
pages fully 
illustrated 


by 
FRANCES 
STEPHENS 
(Editor 
‘ Theatre 
World ’’) 





THEATRE 
WORLD 


ANNUAL No 5 


OBTAINABLE FROM BOOKSELLERS 
OR FROM THEATRE WORLD OFFICES 


PO ae 





story of the Keans’ quest of a theatrical 
fortune in Australia and America. There 
is a foreword by Anthony Quayle and the 
author’s preface and introductory chapters 
give a useful background to the wonderfully 
human correspondence which, particularly 
in Ellen Kean’s letters, brings to life the 
incredible experiences they encountered on 
these tours in the 1860's. 


Mistinguett, Queen of the Paris Night, by 
Mistinguett, translated by Lucienne 
Hill (Elek Books, 21/- net). 

In this autobiography, Mistinguett, the 
legendary figure of the entertainment world 
in Paris tells frankly the story of her life 
from humble beginnings as a flower seller 
to the days that brought her to the heights 
of success as the symbol of Paris and the 
idol of the world. She is revealed as a 
fascinating woman with many stories to tell 
of the famous personalities she has met all 
over the world since late Victorian days. 
Mistinguett tells also of her long professional 
association with Maurice Chevalier, whom 
she discovered, and the illustrations bring 
back many memories of the days when the 
fabulous highly-insured legs were the talk 
of the world. 


Royal Performance—the story of Royal 
theatregoing, by lan Bevan (Hutchin- 
son, 16/- net). 

Royalty in this country have a _ long 
tradition of theatregoing dating back to the 
first Elizabeth and the story makes a 
wonderful pageant which throws a fascin- 
ating light on the entertainment interests. of 
many of our monarchs. This book, with its 
forty-six illustrations, is delightful reading 
and a happy reminder in these days of Royal 
(Command performances, of the great 
encouragement given by the Royal House 
to the art of the theatre. An_ intimate 
account is given of our present Royal 
Family’s tastes in plays and films, and we 
learn of Queen Victoria’s life-long passion 
for the circus and Italian Opera and how it 
was King Edward VII who gave the first 
Royal command to a music hall artist— 
Dan Leno. Included also are pictures and 
descriptions of the occasions on which our 
Royal families, as children, have taken part 
in their own theatrical entertainments in 
the Royal palaces. 
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(LATE VIVIENNE WALKER) 


36 Nottingham Place, London W.1 
WELbeck 1049 
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Theatre Bookshelf (Con:d.) 


The First Night of “ Twelfth Night,” by 
Leslie Hotson (Rupert Hart-Davies, 
21/- net). 


This is an unusual book which has already 
occasioned considerable discussion and in 
which the author, constituting himself a 
literary detective, has unearthed a consider- 
able amount of contemporary evidence 
concerning the first performance of Shakes- 
peare’s Twelfth Night. Dr. Hotson claims 
that the play’s first night was in fact a 
command performance at Whitehall given 
to entertain the Queen’s guest, the Duke, 
Don Virginio Orsino. With this background 
in mind, many familiar passages in Twelfth 
Night, hitherto obscure, are now seen by the 
author to be topical references and the book 
cannot fail to arouse interest in all students 
of Shakespeare. 


The Sadler’s Wells Opera, by Michael 


Stapleton (A. and C. Black Ltd., 10/6 
net). 


The Opera Company at Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre has justly earned for itself high 
praise for its enterprising and enlightened 
policy. In this book, uniform with D’Oyly 
Carte Album, many delightful scenes from 
the opera bring back happy memories of 
performances since the Wells re-opened in 
1931. Thirteen operas have been chosen 
to illustrate the work of the company, 
including such favourites as The Marriage 
of Figaro, Madam Butterfly, Faust, La 
Traviata, Die Fledermaus, Carmen and 
Hansel and Gretel and the lesser known 
works, Schwanda the Bagpiper, Eugene 
Onegin, Hugh the Drover, Katya Kabanova, 
Simone Boccanegra and The Pearl Fishers. 
Mr. Stapleton gives the story of each opera 
with details of its history and the record of 
productions at the Wells, together with the 
names of the singers who have appeared. 
There is also an account of the early history 
of the Company and its progress through 
the years. 


* * * * 


Two new novels with a theatre back- 
ground are The Flower Girls, by Clemence 
Dane (Michael Joseph, 21/- net), which is 
recommended by the Book Society, and 
The Vanity Girl, by Compton Mackenzie 
(Macdonald, 10/6 net). 


THE famous 
historian of 
the theatre 
presents his 
sparkling 
portrait 

of the 
Victorian Era 


Back Numbers 


by W. MACQUEEN - POPE 


Here is a noble 

companion to Twenty Shillings 
in the Pound—that 

classic of its kind. 

Lavishly illustrated with 84 
unusual photographs—many 
not hitherto published. 21s. 


Hutchinson 








MRS 
SIDDONS 


YVONNE FFRENCH 


A new and up-to-date biography of the 
‘‘ greatest, grandest genius that ever was 
born ”’. A complete account of Mrs. 
Siddons’ private and public life against a 
.background of the theatre in the days of 
Garrick and Sheridan. 256 pp. 9 plates. 21s. 


DEREK VERSCHOYLE 
12-14 Carlisle Street London Wi 


THEATRE SEATING 
PLANS 


A book of 42 London theatres 10"x 7"; they are easily read 

and invaluable when ordering seats by telephone. A map 

and a bus route guide are included : from ticket agents 
or direct, 2d. extra for postage unsealed 


LYTTON’S THEATRE GUIDE, 139 STRAKD, LONDON, WC2 
ATER RTARTA ae 
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THE THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


117-119 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, WC2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 5678-5 lines Telegrams: THEATRIDIO LONDON 
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BALLET (Contd.) 
“ Cafe des Sports ” (Sadler's Wells) 


IRST performed in May during the South 
African tour, this new ballet with 
choreography by Alfred Rodrigues to music 
by Anthony Hopkins, and with décor and 
costumes by Jack Taylor, was added to the 
repertory at Sadler’s Wells on 19th Novem- 
ber. Set in a Mediterranean village, out- 
side the main cafe, the ballet tells of an 
urchin who, when the favourite in a cycling 
race falls from his machine, takes his place 
and wins the day. Maryon Lane was delight- 
-ful as the urchin. 
OPERA 


“The Tales of Hoffmann ” 
{Covent Garden) 


HE new production of Offenbach’s The 
Tales of Hoffmann, not performed at 
Covent Garden since 1937, proved to be 
something of a disappointment. This was 
due mainly to the strange casting of the title 
role; a heavily Teutonic production (Giinther 
Rennert) and Wakhevitch’s ugly and bizarre 
décor. Only the setting for the “ Antonia ” 
episode caught the right mood. 
Julius Patzak, fine artist that he is, was 
miscast as the poet Hoffmann. His singing, 


FREE SAMPLE 


THROAT PASTILLES 
were produced for 


CARUSO 


the great italian tenor 


Ly Dr Wm. Lioyd, F.R.C.S., who was his laryn- | 


gologist for 15 years. Invaluable for relieving all 
Throat and Chest Complaints. From all 
chemists 1/8 per box. 


Send 14d stamp for Free Sample to 


VOCALZONE LTD 
Dept. T. 120 MOORGATE EC2 - 


like his acting, lacked the necessary fire and 
passion. As his evil genius, Hermann Uhde 
was excellent in each of the four guises, and 
Geraint Evans gave a colourful performance 
as the eccentric Spalanzani. 

The honours, however, go to the ladies, 
Elsie Morison (Antonia), Mattiwilda Dobbs 
(Olympia) and Eleanor Houston (Giulietta). 

L.M. 





First Anniversary at Hornchurch 

HE Queen’s Theatre, Hornchurch, is 

entering the winter season with great 
confidence, having been able to report 
excellent progress during the first year of 
existence, celebrated towards the end of 
September. During the period, twenty-two 
plays and a pantomime were presented and 
the 1948 decision of the Hornchurch Urban 
District Council to purchase the building, 
which was originally opened thirty years 
ago as a cinema for silent films, and con- 
vert it into an up-to-date theatre, has been 
fully justified. The company of professional 
artists are known as The Queen’s Players, 
and among their productions have ‘been 
Ring Round the Moon, Deep are the Roots, 
The Lady’s not for Burning, The Taming of 
the Shrew, The Prisoner and Escapade. 


| 
| 
| 








NEW HAIR TREATMENT 


You can have THICKER — HEALTHIER — 
DEFINITELY STRONGER HAIR in two to six 
weeks. The APOLLO, amazing NEW treatment 
for thin, falling hair, whether receding from temples 
or crown. The absolutely THOROUGH treatment 
—with a FREE GUARANTEE! 


Mr. E. K. of Belfast says, ‘‘1 find that your treat- 
ment is positively marvellous and does all you 
claim! ”’ 

If you are worried about your hair write for our 
FREE BOOKLET “ The Truth About Your Hair.” 


SPEEDWELL (T.D.5) 70a Albert Street 
Lockwood Huddersfield 














Amateur Stage 


T is very significant that an increasing 
number of amateur societies are express- 

ing their desire to present new plays as a 

means of encouraging new playwrights. 

Following the great success of their recent 
National One-Act Play Competition, the 
Tavistock Repertory Company have 
launched a Full Length Play Competition 
along similar lines. 

Plays must be original works which have 
never been performed professionally on any 
stage or on television and an entry fee of 
25/- must accompany each script submitted. 
All competitors will receive a written criti- 
cism of their play when their manuscript is 
returned and entries must be received not 
later than 28th February 1955. 

The winning play will be produced for 
public performances by the Tavistock Reper- 
tory Company in October 1955, and the first 
three plays in order of merit will earn their 
authors prizes of £25, £15 and £10 
respectively. 

Full particulars of the Competition can 
be supplied on request to: Full Length Play 
Competition, Tavistock Repertory Company 
(London), The Tower Theatre, Canonbury 
Place, London, N.1. 

The Sussex Playwrights’ Club is also 
organising a Playwriting Competition, open 
to all, both for one act and full-length plays. 


The Competition is in two parts: (a) One 
Act Plays—A prize of £5 5s. 0d.; (b) Full 
Length Plays—A prize of £10 10s. 0d.; and 
the closing date in both sections is 31st 
March 1955. 

In addition to the prize, the winning play 
in each section will be given a Dramatic 
Reading by the Club. Rules may be 
obtained from the Hon. Secretary, The 
Sussex Playwrights’ Club, 9 Wilbury Cres- 
cent, Hove, Sussex. 

The Teddington Theatre Club is anxious 
to include original plays during its forth- 
coming season and playwrights are invited 
to send manuscripts for consideration to 
Mr. E. F. Parker, 21 Oaklands Avenue, 
Esher, Surrey. Plays of all description will 
be read and the MSS. returned in due 
course, but a stamped addressed envelope 
should be enclosed. 

The Tonbridge Theatre and Arts Club is 
also on the look out for new plays. ‘This 
society has twice gained the prize for an 
original play in the Kent County Drama 
Festival and has a special sub-committee to 
report on new plays received. Communi- 
cations should be sent to the Hon. Director, 
A. E. Foster, Esq.. Judde House, Tonbridge 
School, Tonbridge, Kent. 


The Winifred Akroyd Players are present- 
ing an original pantomime (a_ burlesque 
version of Aladdin) at their Christchurch 
Studio Theatre, 156a Albany Street, Regent’s 








THE GREAT 


Group Trading Profit 


Group Net Profit—before Taxation 


Group Net Profit—after Taxation 


Appropriated as follows: 


t 


Preference Stockholders 
Issued Capital 


Capital covered by net assets 


Ordinary Stockholders 
Issued Capital 


Rate earned on present Capital 
Group Net Current Assets 


1950 1951 
£5,851,939 £8,116,368 





UNIVERSAL STORES LTD. 
Another Record Year 


The Thirty-sixth Annual General Meeting was held on the 26th October 1954. The Report and 
Accounts were unanimously adopted. 


Less: Depreciation, Interest paid, Interests ‘of Outside “Shareholders of Subsidiaries, etc. 


Less: Taxation (including £1,492,015 Excess Profits Levy) 


Transfer to Reserves and increase in Profit and Loss Account balance, etc. 
Preference Dividends, net... si es : en ‘ is 
Ordinary Dividends, net ae i {- ; 


Dividend covered by net earnings after tax 
Rate of Dividend paid on present Capital a ‘Z ri fs , a 60% p.a. 


Comparative Group Trading Profits 
1952 
£9,954,976 


Year Ended 
31-3-54 
£ 


15,487,741 
1,529,483 
13,958,258 
9,197,490 


£4,760,768 
3,352,122 


61,738 
1,346,908 


£4,760,768 


£2,250,000 
77 times 
14.9 times 
£4,081,539 
209 % 
£31,075, 503 


1954 


1953 
£11,388,271 £15,487,741 














BURNETS 


for 
THEATRICAL FABRICS 
and 
ACCESSORIES 


~~) — 


Elastic Fish-Net TIGHTS 
and OPERA HOSE 
Cotton or Wool TIGHTS 
LEOTARDS, GLOVES 


a OL 
STAGE CURTAINS 


made to order 
Curtain Tracks Supplied 


22 GARRICK ST, LONDON WC2 
Tel Temple Bar 3972-4893 











FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 





FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, we2 
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FURSE 


STAGE 
LIGHTING 


Everything from a sheet of Gelatine to a 
COMPLETE STAGE LIGHTING SCHEME 
Ask us for illustrated catalogue W51l 


W. J. FURSE & CO LTD 


$ TRAFFIC ST (Tel 88213 7 lines) NOTTINGHAM | ‘2‘<s. Photos 





Park, N.W.1, from Friday 10th December 
to Tuesday 14th at 7.30 p.m. (except Sunday 
12th December at 5.30 p.m.). 

During the Christmas holidays the British 
Drama League is organising a series of 
popular afternoon lectures at Wyndham’s 
Theatre at 3 p.m. on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days, 28th and 30th December, and 4th and 
6th January. Paul Rogers, Rosalind Boxall, 
Laurence Payne, Stephen Jack and Margaret 
Rawlings are the lecturers. 

Tickets are 8/6 for the series, or 2/6 
for single lectures. Morning classes for 
young actors will be held on the same days 
at 10.15 a.m. at 9 Fitzroy Sq., the charge 
being 15/- each, the combined ticket for 
classes and lectures costing £1 2s. 6d. 





The Guildhall School 


HE Dramatic Class under the direction of 

John Holgate gave four performances 
on 20th, 21st, 22nd and 23rd October of 
The Kingdom of God by Sierra in the 
Granville-Barker translation. With a double 
cast this was a considerable undertaking. 
On the last performance, Cynthia Harris 


acted with delicate sensitivity as Sister Gracia 


but the character did not appear to change 
with the passing years. The first Act was 
the best in every respect. A fine backcloth 


| set off this open air scene and there was a 
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ate” 


request. 


good character study by Trevor Ray as a 
somewhat intransigent pensioner. Act 2 
was enlivened by some rather good comedy 
playing by Frances Cuka as an “ unfortun- 
and Act 3 had a lift by Cecil Braude 
in full fig as a matador. 





HRISTCHURCH STUDIO THEATRE, 156a Albany 
Street, N.W.1, requires A.S.M.-Electrician, Stage 
Carpenter, Assistant Décor Artist, etc. Experience 
preferred but not essential. Telephone: Terminus 2079 
during day or Euston 7185 after 7 p.m. 
OR SALE. 30 Theatre Worlds 1946/53, 
February 1952, July 1953 complete. 
No. 503. 
OR SALE. 


including 
Offers—Box 


** Theatre World,”’ 

November 1951, 1 missing. 
November 1946 to July 1949. 
Admaston, Wellington, Salop. 

OR SALE. * Theatre World,”’ 

April 1954 inclusive. Offers: 
Road, Leicester. 

OR SALE. 162 perfect Theatre Worlds, June 1941 

to January 1946; March 1946 to December 1954. 
10 guines. rae Stone, Grosvenor Arms, 204 
Garratt Lane, S.W.1 

Ist OF SECONDHAND AND 


October 1945 to 
*“*New  Theatre,”’ 
Offers: Miss Trist, 


December 1949 to 
Payne, 154 Mount 


ANTIQUARIAN 
BOOKS on the Theatre and Drama sent free on 
B. Heyman, Bookseller, 59 Glenmore Road, 
London, N.W.3. 
Genes, Literary and Personal Typewriting, Dupli- 
cating, Circularising, etc., efficiently and speedily 
executed. ‘“‘Mowbray,”’ 146 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. BIS. 
2545. BAR. 7665. 
TAGE CURTAINS for hire. Stage Curtain Hire 
Service, 22 Orford Road, Walthamstow, London. 
pay 2 1598. 
WANTE Playgoer 
Play aoe 94, 
Dorothy 
Deslys. 


and Society ‘* Pink Lady.”’ 
121, 127, 175, 190, 207. Post- 
Dickson, Edith Day, Hazel 
Box No. 502. 














A Speedy Grease Paint Remover 


now available for 
- CROWES CREMINE AMATEUR PERFORMANCE 
include 2 important 
is a specially compounded nign quainy, 
= delicately perfumed preparation which | 
not only saves time by removing grease | WATERS OF THE THE LOVE OF FOUR 
paintquicklyand | | MOON. The brilliant COLONELS: Peter 
sently—it has as Haymarket Theatre Ustinov’s outstanding 
RoE To fl q 


EE Ta er APY eT 


new rejeases:— 


Rete ae 





well the proper- success. 6f. 4m. 2 SUCCESS. 
or 46 cen! by post ty of leaving the sets (but can be 


skin clean and | la 
a layed in | set) 5/3. 
Screw-on lid deliohtfullv soft. | iid Other big successes include :— 


f | dens Saver afi after the ea | | BLACK CHIFFON. HARVEY. Comedy. 
’ | | Drama. 3m. 4f. 1 set. 6m 2__ sets. 
wee” | | FOUR DAYS. Domes- INTENT TO MURDER. 
Obtaimavle from Removes 1 Makeup | Street, stanly tic drama, 5f. Sm. 2 Thriller, 3m. 3f. 1 


W.C.2. and all High Class Chemists and Stores. Trade | | Sets. set. 
Enquiries to the Sole Distributors, W. B. Cartwright | THIRD VISITOR. GOODNESS, HOW 


Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists, Rawdon, Leeds. Comedy - thriller. 2f. SAD! Comedy. 3m. 


Pe ye 





6m. 2 sets. 4f. 1 set. 
ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
— — : Send for full CATALOGUE 
EVANS PLAYS | (9d. post free) 
i ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 
75 Berwick Street, London W1 Gerrard 3822/3 


JOB FOR THE || 


BOY | 
Dennis Driscoll | T ll E A T ae E 


lset 4m 3f 5- | arts 

Released on Publication 1 r 
pes sersetir adie: Serenades | M A G A Z I N LD 
EVANS BROS. RUSSELL SQ. WC1] || COMPLETE SCRIPT OF A 


BROADWAY HIT IN EACH ISSUE 


| | THEATRE - TELEVISION - MUSIC 
IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF _ SPEECH RECORDS - RADIO - FILMS - BOOKS 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART | | DANCE - PERSONALITIES - HUMOUR 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE CHAMBERS, 
PARADISE ST., BIRMINGHAM 1 | | Subscriptions £2.17.6 1 yr., £5.7.6 2 yrs., 
Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M. £6.12.6 3 years. Send orders to: 


Full-time Training Course for the Stage and . 
Teachers of Speech and Drama. Wm. Dawson & Sons Ltd., Cannon House, 


Full Particulars from the SECRETARY. Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 












































QUALITY 


The Florence Moore Theatre Studios | | SOUND 


Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; S. Guy Pertwee; Abraham Sofaer: ' EQU l P M E N T 
Margaret Halstan; Jack Lynn (of the Pasadena ' 
Playhouse, U.SA.) * Used by numerous London and_ Provincial 

FULL ondtas’ PART- TIME TRAINING Theatres. Equipment available on hire for long 

for CAREERS in the THEATR' | or short periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


25 pent Ay Big nag Tel. Secretary | THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD., 1/5 Maple Place 


Tottenham Court Rd., W.1 Museum 5817 (4 lines) 

















———— —E — a ss = 
“SLIM | in 6 weexs_or | Dinely Rehearsal Studios 
MONEY REFUNDED 
‘ Revolutionary bath treatment — nothing to Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 
y take internally, mo _ exercises, no _ rigorous Marylebone High Street, W1 
if dieting. For free booklet (in plain envelope), Opp. Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regents Pk. Stns 
attach name and address to this advert. and 
post to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 Grand He 4 ned FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m 
Parade, Brighton. SATURD \WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 
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ROCKLIFF BOOKS for CHRISTMAS 


EMIGRANT IN MOTLEY by J. M. D. Hardwick 


The unpublished letters of Charles and Ellen Kean on a world tour. 
260 pages. 36 photographs, 3 in full colour. 21/- 


THEATRE OF TWO DECADES by Audrey Williamson 


The first cheap edition of an internationaJly acclaimed theatre classic. 
400 pages. 72 photographs. 12/6 


OLD VIC DRAMA by Audrey Williamson 
A rich record of the glory which is the Old Vic—New York Times. 
228 pages. 71 photographs. 15/- 

THE ROMANCE OF THE ENGLISH THEATRE 
by Donald Brook 

The absorbing tale of the English theatre from inn-yard drama to 
today. 222 pages. 128 photographs, 4 in full colour. 21/- 

MELODRAMA—PLOTS THAT THRILLED 

by M. Willson Disher 


The fascinating history of blood and thunder on the stage. 
210 pages. 115 photographs. 31 line drawings. 25/- 


HAMLET THROUGH THE AGES 
Compiled by MANDER and MITCHENSON'- Edited by Herbert Marshall 
A book of great Shakespearean interest. 
156 pages. 256 large photographs. 35/- 
EDITH EVANS by J. C. Trewin 


A delightful story of the life and career of Britain’s most brilliant 
actress. 116 pages. 78 photographs. 12/0 


ALEC GUINNESS by Kenneth Tynan 
A pen-portrait of the most versatile actor of the British stage. 
108 pages. 80 photographs. 12/6 
FONTEYN by William Chappell 
The Prima Ballerina by a well-known writer on the ballet. 
136 pages. 40 exclusive photographs by Cecil Beaton. 21/- 
MISS HORNIMAN—AanD THE GAIETY THEATRE, MANCHESTER 
Rex Pogson’s fascinating story of the founding of British Repertory. 
216 pages. 28 photographs. 21/- 
THEATRECRAFT—THE A-Z OF SHOW BUSINESS 
by Harald Melvill 


A complete reference book for the “invisible company behind the 
scenes.” 228 pages. 45 photographs. 35 diagrams. 21/- 


DESIGNING AND PAINTING SCENERY FOR THE 
THEATRE 


Harald Melvill’s well-known book on scenic designing for all stages. 
102 pages. 70 photographs. 41 diagrams. 21/- 


Snobs. 


SALISBURY SQUARE + LONDON 


























